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A fine “ William and 
Mary” Walnut Bureau 
Bookcase, and one of a 
set of three “Queen 
Anne” Walnut Chairs 
in old needlework, 





Decorations 
Antiques — Reproductions 
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| SWITZERLAND KX iy relieves 
THE GARDEN OF EUROPE. | inet Hay 





It has been truly said that no other country offers 
so much wonderful beauty and variety of landscape 
as Switzerland, within a comparatively small area 
and easily accessible from England, ' 


TUNNEL 


i 


The flora of Switzerland is as varied as- the 
scenery. Already in Spring the lower mountain 
slopes are enamelled with flowers of the brightest 
hues, and as the season advances the perfumed 
invasion gradually reaches the higher altitudes. 
There is nothing more beautiful than the pastures of 
Switzerland when they are carpeted with Gentians, 
Primulas, Soldanellas, Campanulas, 
Violas, and other flowers. 


The SPRING and AUTUMN may be spent 
by the sunny shores of lovely lakes, sheltered from 
the cold winds; the SUMMER amid the snow-clad 
mountains with their silent glaciers and cascading 
streams, away from the noise and heat of the plains. 


Anemones, 


THE SWISS FEDERAL RAILWAYS, 
Carlton House, 11" Regent Street, London, S.W.1, 


will be pleased to assist you in planning a visit to Switzerland, 
and supply all information you may desire. 
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** June reared that bunch of flowers you carry 
From seeds of April’s sowing.” 
—BROWNING. 


Manhocd’s success in life follows mostly 
from boyhood’s training. If there are no 
seeds of April’s sowing, there can be no 
bunch of flowers in June. If there are no 
perseverance and thrift in younger life, 
there will be little comfort later. 


The best way of making the financial 
provision necessary, if old age is to have 
its rightful comforts, is by an Endowment 
Assurance. Entrusted to the Standard— 
the Company with low premiums and high 
bonus—modest seeds first sown in the 
April of life grow by June into a noble | 
bunch of flowers. The Standard’s high 
bonus of 42/- per cent. annual and com- 
pound makes its participating policies 
specially attractive. 


Write to-day for a With Profits Prospectus “* A.C.2.” 








LONDON ESTACLISHED DUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.ec4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
~ 15aPALL MALL $e 
HEAD OFFICE - 3 CEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH s& 























/ INHALANT Fever 





Just when Summer joys are most alluring, 


Hay Fever claims its victims. The intense 
irritation prevents any pleasure out of doors. 
“ Vapex” gives relief, whilst its regular use 
affords protection. Put a drop on your hand- 
kerchief each morning so that you inhale the 
vapour during the day. 


Of Chemists. 2/- & 3/-. 


THOMAS KERFOOT AND CO., LTD.  ¢e: 
rH ee oe: . 

















See this trade mark on 
every bottie, whether botticd 
locally or by the makers, 


Class Production 


or 


Mass Production 


Golden Pippin is not a mass production 
preduct but has an output limited to the 
vintage fruit from which alone it is made 
with the same meticulous care as the 
finest continental wines. This has keen 
so for over 80 years, and an interesting 
booklet will be sent post free on request. 
There is no more healthful drink for 
all occasions, and out o’ door men and 
women appreciate it. 

It may be obtained on all restaurant 
cars of the G.W.R. and L.M.LS, Railways 


e ial and many first-class hotel d cl 

é D kb Se 
SAMPLE Note the brand S and cluks 
OFFER. 


If «unobtainable from 
your usual supplier, we 
will send you a case 
containing 3 doz. chani- 
pagne pints or a 9-gallon 
cask fa 22/6, carriage 
paid in England and 
Wales, and we pay car- 
riage on returned empf- 
ties, which are charget 
extra if not returned 
within three montis. 
Kindly send name and 
address of your tsuul 
retailer, 


older 


LPpim 
‘Pippir 


Sole Makers: 


WILLIAM EVANS & CO., LTD., 4 WIDEMARSH, HEREFORD 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL. | 
“TI appeal 


to the men and women of our Empire to give generously in support 
of this great Service—the Life-boats, [ appeal not only as President 
of the Institution, but as Master of the Merchant Navy and Fishing | 

EDWARD, P. 
EAGH YEAR WE NEED 


1,600,000 FIVE SHILLINGS | 


Ficets.” 


to maintain the Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day, and be 
‘SQONE IN A MILLION.’ 
Will you also remember the Life-boats in your Will? 
Tke Ear! of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary, 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. | 
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OR WAY 


for Novelty 


Norway, more than any country in Europe, 
provides holiday pleasures for every taste. 
Mountaineering, walking, motoring, yacht- 
ing, swimming—everything for everybody 
without stint or restriction, The scenery is 
magnificent. The hotels are good and the 
prices are moderate. 


Ask your Travel Agent for official guide, 
“* Norway—Nature’s Wonderland,” -or send to: 
NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS, 
Travel Bureau, Norway House, 
23b Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 








W. E. HURCOMB’S 


A patron saw a tobacco box (similar to illustration) in a shop 
window in Dublin, which he purchased for fifteen shillings. 1 
called upon the gentleman and noticed the box on a display 
table, and said that it would realise one hundred times as muci 
at my rooms. It 
actually fetched £89. 
On one occasion [ 
collected about 60 
items of silver from 
the Garden of Eng- 
land, among which 
was an Oval tobacco 
box, beautifully en- 
graved, thus enhanc- 
ing its value. The 
owner had seen an 
illustration of the one 
sold previously, and 
hoped that I shouid 
do as well for her. 
Result—£135 ! 





Auction sale every 
I'riday of pearls, 
diamonds, old silver, Sheflicld plate. Fortnightly sales antique 
furniture, pictures, china, and books. No buying-in charges. 
Stamps purchased for cash to any amount. Parcels safe 
registered post. 

Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, The Times any Tuesday or Truth any Wednesday, and 
read more about my activities. 

Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 


Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance 1 Dover Street), ’Phone: 
Gerrard 5971—+4, know that they always get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES 










WHERE ARE YOU GOING FOR YOUR 
HOLIDAYS? 


SUMMER TOURS to 
MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS 
at reduced return fares. 
Madeira Ist class £20, 2nd class £15. 
Canary Islands Ist class - - - £20, 
CRUISES to ANTWERP, 
ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG 
and back. Fortnightly from London. 
13-14 days. Ist class fare- - £20. 
Write for full particulars to— 
ead Office: 

3, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


West End Agency: 
125, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


NION-CASTLE LIN 
























IN ALL SMART PLACES: 
~ 














displays in ali parts of his attire a 
regard for harmony The glove-fitting 
dress suit only remains dapper and 
uncreased if the Lining keeps its silky 
slipping" texture. That is one feature 
of the use of “COURTINE” 
LININGS, woven and guaranteed by 
COURTAULDS. “COURTINE” 
LININGS, in all colours and gualities, 
keep every type of smart dress in 
perfect condition, and are cleaned 
without risk. The smartest man in 
any company 


dtipulateds— 


29 


(REGIST 


The name is on 
the selvedge 


If any difficulty in obtaining “ COURTINE” 

LININGS, write direct to the Manufacturers, 

COURTAULDS, LTD., 16, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, London, E.C. 1. 

















The Spirit 


for the a 
part 


No dearer than 
ordinary petrol 


but what a marvellous advance! 
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AND WHERE YOU C4y 


SPECTATOR readers are invited 
to remember the urgent claims of 
the institutions whose appeals 
B appear below 


2 
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SUNITA 


DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


Will you send them 
HALF-A-CROWN 
to feed the Children ? = 


MISS SMALLWOOD’S 
SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 


Under Royal Patronage. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


Will those who are blessed with this 
world’s goods very kindly share some 
of their wealth with their poorer 
sisters? Poor ladies find it difficult 
to even ‘exist’? in these expensive 
times. Donations, large or small, 
will be gratefully received. 


THE 
ROYAL 
SAILORS’ 
RESTS 


_ Portsmouth and 
Devonport. 


VULVA ATAU 





Please make cheques payable to— 
MISS SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY, 
LANCASTER HOUSE, MALVERN. 








Co-Founders : 


The late DAME AGNES E. WESTON, 
G.B.E., LL.D. 


The late DAME SOPHIA G. WINTZ, 
D.B.E. 


INVALID CHILDREN’S AID 
ASSOCIATION, LONDON. 


(Incorp.) 

Petron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
This Summer we beg YOUR 
HELP for 
Children with Rheumatic Hearts. 

Children with Chest Trouble. 


Children suffering from Malnutriticn. 








UTIL MUU 


Will you help the Trustees 


PLEASE HELP HER UP erect a much-needed Admini- 


A RUNG OR TWO. 


1 


= Dr. Barnardo's Homes are making their 
= Annual Appeal for 400,000 Half-Crowns 
to help feed their family of 8,000 boys 
and girls—the largest family in the world. 
[t equals a town. Think of supporting a town! 





You always send to the 








Children recovering from Serious Accidents. 
15/- sends away one child for one week to 
any of our Seaside Homes. Donations should 
be sent to the Secretary, LCAA. 117 
Piccadilly, W. 1. 








HOME OF REST 
FOR HORSES 


strative Block at Portsmouth 
in memory of Dame Sophia 
G. Wintz? 


The need is urgent to enable 
them to carry on the Gospel 
and Temperance work among 


HUTUNAALAUNUUOUAULVTRUNSLNUS SUSU UO TEA 





Founded 1886. our Sailors all over the World. 
WESTCROFT FARM, CRICKLEWOOD, N.W.2 


(Formerly at Acton, W.) 








Half-Crown Appeal. = 








HNN 





400 000 = Patroness: HER Majesty THE QUEEN. 
Half C : 2 President: His GRACE THE ay OF PortLanp, [ Contributions should be sent to 
-Crowns Required PRINCIPAL OBJECT: To enable the the Hon. Treasurer, Royal 


poorer classes to procure rest and skilled 
treatment for their animals when such 
care is needed, 

Contributions in aid of this humane work 
are carncstly appealed for, and will be 
gratefully reccived by the Society’s Bankers, 
Messrs. Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C. 2; 
the Cashier of the R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn 
St., S.W.1; or the Secretary, at the Home. 


(sn the GEaaw's Pond. Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, by 
whom they will be gratefully 


acknowledged. 


= Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr, Barnardo’s = 
= Homes Food Fund,” and crossed, may be = 
addressed to Dy, Barnardo’s Homes, 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
: London, E. 1. ; 


lM LH SR : 


FUNTION 


HUNT 


Cheques, etc., to be crossed “ Nat. Prov. 
Bank Ltd., Portsmouth.” 


il 























RMA 


A HI 


ET AANA ii il ui 
: (ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
e bd @ ® TO ANIMALS) :: IS THE 


A 








The R.S : 


Oldest Animal Protection Society in the World and the only one in England employ- 
ing a large staff of inspectors qualified by special training to detect cruelty to animals. 


YY YP YYYPYYYYPyYyY9YrYy Peye3~e3~ey“emre5_° 2S reese 


In 1929 
Cautions given - - - - 
Complaints investigated - - 
Convictions for cruelty - - 


Y~YYYYYYYYeeesr eee 
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21,630 
23,817 
, 2,624 


DONATIONS TOWARDS THIS HUMANE WORK SHOULD BE SENT TO THE 


Chi C.A., 105, Jermyn St., London, S.W.1. 


ef Secretary, R.S.P.C. 
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THE MISSIONS 
TO 


How Many Languages | 
Can You Speak ? 


Whether it be two or twenty, you always feel that you 
can talk more naturally—with greater force and free- 
dom—in your mother-tongue. 


ee Fo 


=< 
= 


SEAMEN 


Offices 
11 BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON, WCC.2 


ree 


~ 











+. 
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Let 
~é 


Patrons: Their Majesties the King and Queen. 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
President: The Earl of Athlone, K.G. 


“FLYING ANGEL” 
FLAG 


is known and loved by sailors in every 

part of the world. The Chaplains are 

their friends and the Institutes their 
homes in 110 ports. 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT TO 
KEEP IT FLYING. 


Read the Story of the Mission, “ AT 
THE SIGN OF THE FLYING 
ANGEL.” Just published, Longman’s, 
5/- net, 5/5 post free. 


—-- > 


If God’s message is to reach men’s hearts, it must 
come to each man in that speech in which he was born. 
When the last century began, the Gospel had been 
printed in languages spoken by not more than one-fifth 
of the inhabitants of the world. 


To-day the Gospel is published in languages spoken by 
three-quarters of the human race. 





In this result the greatest factor has been the work of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, which has 
already sent out God’s Word in 630 different languages 
and dialects. 


The Society is publishing the Gospel in some new 
tongue, in which it has never before been printed, once 
every six weeks. 





The Society’s immense popular editions are now costing 
two or three times as much to produce as they cost 
before the war. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries 
BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





This great work costs £140,000 yearly. 





STUART C. KNOX, M.A., Secretary. 
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CANCER 
HOSPITAL 


(FREE) 
FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.3. 
No PayMENTs. 
THE FIRST SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN 


LONDON DEVOTED TO CANCER 
TREATMENT AND RESEARCH. 


No Letters. 





THE LAS 
Fully equipped and specially staffed. 


, F 
SHAFTESBURY SOCIET 


FoR A POOR OR CRIPPLED CHILDS 
FORTNIGHTS HoLipay 


10,600 PROVIDED LAST YEAR. 


from London slam 
” fo the Seaside. 





oS 


ARTHUR BLACK. General Secrelory. 
JOHN KIRK HOUSE 32, JOHN St LONDON. WCJ. 
TREASURERS: SiR Eowin Dopp & WALTER SCOLES, E+? 


A certain number of beds are provided for 
advanced cases, who are kept comfortable 
and free from pain. 


AN URGENT APPEAL IS MADE FOR 


£150,000 


for a now Radiological Block and other 
extensions, which will add 80 beds to the 








Hospital, and 








THERE IS HOPE FOR ENGLAND 


if her children are properly brought up. 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 
rescues children from physical and moral 
danger, and provides for them. Nearly 
90,000 have been helped. 
£13,000 A YEAR NEEDED. 
F, James, Secretary, 117 Victoria St., S.W.1. 








ERADICATE DISEASE 


by subscribing to the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 


(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients 
become young womén worthy of our race. 

lease send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Rd., London, W. 9. 


an_ opportunity to 


ALSO FOR RADIUM. 


Bankers—Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C. 2 
Secretary—J. Courtney Buchanan, C.B.E. 
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drink 
foreign 
waters? 


MALVERN WATER-~the 
British table water—is recog- 
nised as the purest and most 
beneficial natural spring 
water known. It contains no 
mineral salts that may be 
harmful to your system and 
is almost entirely free from 
solid matter. 


WATER 


Do not pay more for foreign waters— 
MALVERN does you more good, at less cost. 


Obtainable at all leading 
Hotels, Wine Merchants, 
Chemists and Stores. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
1, CONNAUGHT PLACE, W.2 





























Shall They Go Away? 


Many times I went to see Harry in Brompton Hospital. Two 
years ago he died of consumption; a year later his father died, 
There are William, Leonard, Rose and Lily left. They are frail 
and delicate, and sadly need a fortnight by the sea. he mother 
struggles to keep the home together by selling odds and ends, 
but it is a hard fight. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE BOY WHO COULD NOT GO FOR 


















A HOLIDAY. 
e — a 
- sunny 
Seute 
grease f cas 
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No tickets left. 
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Visions of what might 
have been. | 


£6 will pay for the four. They are just four out of 600 who 
are equally needing a fortnight’s holiday. 30/- wilt pay for one, 
We are giving 15,000 a day's holiday at Southend or in the 
country. 2/- will pay for one. £5 will pay for 50. Kindly 

address contributions to 
REV. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, SUPT., 


EAST END MISSION 


“Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. | 
P.S.—A copy of “The East End Star,’ containing up-to-date | 
particulars of the Mission’s work, sent to each subscriber. 









































BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HM, -THE KING 








As supplied to 
Royal Gardens, 
Windsor Castle. 


H.M. Office of 
Works. 


H.M. Crown Office. 
H.M. Crown Agents. 
War Office. 

Royal Air Force. 





London County 
Council. 
Royal Horticultural 
Society, Ete., Etc. 


MOTOR LAWN MOWERS 


operate with the same degree of depend- 
ability as the Dennis lorry, and with the 
same complete indifference to ungentle 
handling. ‘They are the choice of the expert 
for the use of the “ Horticulturally-Minded ” 





4 i ms ped who want satisfaction—not bother. 
r ine Beta For full particulars write to Dept. “ Sc.’ 
rauecr seat for any 

model, £6 10s. DENNIS BROS., LTD., GUILDFORD. 


Less 5 per cent. for 
cash and carriage 
paid to any railway 
station in Great 
Britain, 


Motor Vehicle and Motor Lawn Mower 
Manufacturers to H.M. The King. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
PERSONAL DEMONSTRATION. 
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News of the Week 


The Imperial Press Conference 
TWYHE Imperial Press Conference, larger than ever, is 
meeting in London. The opening session was on Tuesday 
and on the same day a luncheon, at which the principal 
speakers were the Speaker and Mr. Snowden, was given 
to the delegates in Westminster Hall by the Empire 
Parliamentary Association. The Conference has been 
described with sufficient accuracy as a Parliament of the 
Press. The last time the Conference was held in Great 
Britain was in 1909, and that was the occasion of its first 
meeting. The Empire Press Union, which organizes 
the Conference, was then founded. The Union thus 
celebrates its twenty-first birthday this year. The 
delegates to the Conference will make a tour, lasting from 
June 10th to 14th, of some of the English counties and 
will see England at both work and play. Mr. Lloyd 
George will address the Conference on “The Empire 
After the War,” and Mr. Baldwin on “ 7 After the 








- War.” 





The Prime Minister’s address to the Conference, on 
Tuesday morning, was admirable in spirit and language. 
Pointing out that although the Empire had achieved 
glorious things it had also made mistakes, he compared 
it with a vast Gothic structure “ where the rough and 
the primitive, passion and goodness, mingle together in 
worthy unity, where in detail we see the frailties of the 
human hand and human acts, but in the whole the illumin- 
ation and aspiration of the human mind.” The Press, 
he said, had become a mighty business organization and 
was subject to Gresham’s law ; if a debased coinage were 
tolerated by the Press it would inevitably elbow out the 
good coinage. The Press could perform no greater duty 
than to help the Empire to bring into perfect combination 
the value of nationhood, and the value of community 
and unity. That, of course, is precisely the theme of 
General Smuts, who is always telling us that the Dominions 
have been so intent upon establishing their independence 
that they have thought too little of the give-and-take 
which is indispensable if the Empire is to face the world 


as a coherent whole. 
* * * * 

The Education Bill 

On Thursday, May 29th, the Education Bill received 
its second reading. Sir Charles Trevelyan explained that 
it would not only give 400,000 children a chance of a year 
more at school, but would leave between 100,000 and 
150,000 jobs open for older people. He estimated that 
after allowance had been made for the saving in unem- 
ployment benefits—a saving which we can only hope will 
not be illusory—the addition to the present cost of 
education would be only about £2,500,000 a year. Further, 
by 1933 occupation would be found for about 8,000 
teachers who would not otherwise have been employed. 
The school-leaving age will be raised from fourteen to 
fifteen when the whole scheme comes into operation in 
April, 1931. Maintenance allowances for children between 
the ages of fourteen and fifteen will be paid upon a means 


test. 
* * * 


The Bill also contains the concordat by which non- 
provided schools will receive grants for reconstruction 
and upkeep on condition that the appointment of the 
teachers shali pass into the hands of the local authorities. 
The local authorities, however, will undertake to provide 
a sufficient number of teachers able to give religious 
instruction in a manner approved by the school managers. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan admitted that the necessary re- 
organization would not be completed by April, 1931, but 
he had been much encouraged by the reports he had 
received from the various areas. Lord Eustace Percy, 
while gratefully accepting the concordat, protested that the 
school-leaving age was being raised two and a half years too 
soon and that the result would be confusion. The 
Government evidently preferred a “ forced dose of bad 
general education ”’ to the principle of helping meritorious 
children to extend their education and of relating educa- 
tion to the industries in which the children must later 
earn their livings. 

* * * 

Much criticism of the maintenance grants followed 

from various speakers, some of whom complained of the 
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means test and some of whom condemned any kind of 
maintenance grant on the ground that parents should not 
be paid for obeying the law. Personally, we do not like 
maintenance grants in principle, for they must tend to 
weaken parental responsibility, but we admit that if 
such grants are ever admissible they are certainly 
admissible in connexion with education. The lengthening 
of the school age means a great change in the budget of 
many families. As for the Bill in general, we are satisfied 
that most of the risks of confusion are worth taking. 
Without such risks there would be very slow progress in 
putting into operation the Hadow principle of strictly 
dividing education into primary and post-primary. One 
most satisfactory point is that the concordat is generally 
welcomed. This could not have happened twenty years 
ago. The Archbishop of Canterbury deserves gratitude 
for the wisdom with which he has eased the bargain. 
* * * * 

The Coal Bill. 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday the Government 
successfully resisted all the serious amendments of the 
Lords to the Coal Bill and even restored the district 
levy. The amendment introducing a spread-over of 
hours did not reach a division, but on that matter, too, 


the Government are evidently resolved not to yield. 
* * * * 


Ministerial Posts 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday the Prime 
Minister announced that Mr. J. H. Thomas has become 
Secretary of State for the Dominions. Hitherto it has 
been convenient for the two cognate Secretaryships of 
State, that for the Dominions and that for the Colonies, 
to be vested in one person, but it is most desirable to 
separate the offices in preparation for the Imperial 
Conference. The choice of Mr. Thomas to be the liaison 
Minister between the Government and the Conference 
is happy. Mr. Hartshorn succeeds Mr. Thomas as Lord 
Privy Seal. Apparently unemployment will be con- 
sidered in future by a Cabinet Committee presided over 
by the Prime Minister, but Mr. Hartshorn will no doubt 
be the Minister specially concerned. It is expected that 
now that Mr. Buxton has gone to the House of Lords 
there will be a new Minister of Agriculture. Dr. Addison 
is a strong favourite for the post. Agriculture is coming 
strongly to the front. The Times of Thursday published 
a captivating letter by Sir Horace Plunkett on the new 
hope for farming in a non-Party policy. Mr. Ben Turner 
has resigned from the Secretaryship of the Mines Depart- 
ment. Altogether there will be a considerable reshufiling 
of Ministerial posts. 

* * * 

The Unionist Central Office 

Mr. J. C. C. Davidson has resigned the Chairmanship 
of the Unionist Party. The correspondence between 
him and Mr. Baldwin shows that the whole work of 
the Central Office and the duties of the Chairman are 
to be reviewed. Mr. Davidson was much criticized, 
though loyally defended by Mr. Baldwin, but the 
criticism will have to be modified if it is found that the 
work of the Chairman was, in Mr. Davidson’s words, 
“too much for any one man.” Probably it will be 
decided that no future Chairman can combine his duties 
in the Oflice with those of a member of Parliament, 
The Times thinks that the appointment of an ex-member 
of Parliament would meet the case, as_ personal 
knowledge of the House of Commons is essential. 

we * * * 

The Indian Tangle 

The Government of India does well to circulate a weekly 
appreciation of the situation. In that published on 
Monday there is a clear analysis of the local disorders, 


and it is pointed out that those at Dacca, Rangoon, and 
Delhi, for instance, were not really clashes between the 
authorities and the public. Nevertheless, rioting is still 
reported in several Provinces, accompanied by non- 
payment of taxes and sustained picketing. There is no 
lessening of the strain. On Friday, May 380th, Lord 
Irwin promulgated two special Ordinances, the purpose 
of which is “ to prevent the instigation in pursuance of the 
political movement to refuse the payments lawfully due,” 
and to counter the boycotting of public servants. A 
Congress ‘‘ war council” at Bombay offers open defiance, 
and on Monday some 500 women picketed the cloth 
shops. 
* * * * 

On Thursday, May 29th, the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce.and Industry demanded a prompt 
and plain statement of the terms of reference for the 
Round Table Conference. They added bitterly, ‘ The 
one man who can deliver the goods is fast behind iron 
bars.” At the opposite pole to this frame of mind was 
the address by Lord Zetland at the Caleutta Dinner at 
Grosvenor House on Tuesday. He denied Mr. Gandhi's 
sincerity, and declared that India had no cause to be 
grateful to him for his blind folly. “* The essential basis of 
all organized society is a rigid respect for law.” Lord 
Zetland also trounced Lord Rothermere for his entirely 
unreal articles about India—as though the War and the 
Act of 1919 had never been! His tribute to the Viceroy’s 
wisdom, patience, and courage was thoroughly well 
deserved. Mr. Wedgwood Benn has reiterated the 
stedfast purpose of the Government. Speaking in 
London on Tuesday, he declared that the emergency 
powers would pass with the emergency. Force, he said, 
was in itself no remedy. ‘The real sanction of govern- 
ment is public opinion.” That is a good balance, and if 
the Government can preserve it all will yet be well. 

* * * * 


The Union of Europe 

The conclusions of the special Committee appointed 
by the League of Nations Union confirm and illustrate 
what we wrote in our issue of May 24th about M. Briand’s 
project for a European Federal Union. The danger 
of the world being divided into separate Continental 
groups or economic units is emphasized. To avoid the 
risk that the proposed organization should become a 
rival body to the League, it is suggested that the 
British Government should propose that the whole 
matter be placed upon the agenda of the forthcoming 
Assembly. “Great Britain is historically and 
geographically part of Europe,” and the British Empire 
would have a “ unifying and conciliatory influence ... 
owing to its position in every Continent.” It is taken 
for granted that participation in the European 
movement will not impair in any way our freedom for 
Impcrial development and co-operation. 

* * * * 


The traditional and discredited doctrine of “ peace 
preserved by power.” dies hard. Last Sunday a chain 
of Canadian newspapers published an “ interview ” 
with Mr. W. Randolph Hearst in which he re-stated his 
opposition to the League of Nations and the Naval 
Treaty because of the chronic contamination of America 
by Europe. Peace for the two English-speaking nations, 
he says, ‘‘ could probably best be secured by a sufficiently 
formidable evidence of power to prevent the combination 
from being hastily attacked or unjustly treated”! 
When a man so prominent in American life as 


Mr. Hearst talks this primeval and obsolete language, 
we can hardly wonder that the idea of preserving peace 
by coercion is still dominant in * wicked” Europe, 
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The Mandates Commission 
The main subject of discussion in the Mandates Com- 
mission now meeting in Geneva is the Report of the 
Shaw Committee on the Palestine disturbances (published 
as a White Paper last week) together with the Annual 
Report of the British Government on the administration 
of the Palestine Mandate. On Tucsday, Dr. Drummond 
Shiels, Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, made 
a capital speech which illuminated much that had been 
left obscure. He scouted the suggestion that the recent 
check to Jewish immigration had anything to do with the 
representations of the Arab delegation in London. He 
pointed out that there has been no cancellation of per- 
mits, but that certain provisions had been introduced so 
as to allow of proper investigation of land and migration 
questions by Sir John Hope Simpson. It is no bad thing 
that a British representative should have stated plainly 
that the Government have no intention of abandoning 
their dual responsibilities—those of administration and of 
establishing the Jews in Palestine. Only propagandists 
maintain that the two are incompatible. 
* * a * 
Empire Trade 
The report of the Empire Marketing Board for the 
year May, 1929, to May, 1930, which was issued on 
Monday, comes at an opportune moment, when the 
Chambers of Commerce of the British Empire are 
meeting in London. It is disappointing that the latter 
body should have turned its attention mainly to tariffs, 
though it has also passed some very practical resolutions, 
and has recommended better co-ordination in trading 
and the formation of Imperial mergers to Rationalize 
production. It is pleasant to know that, partly owing 
to the magnificent work of the Marketing Board, imports 
into this country from the Dominions have made new 
“records ” in twenty-one articles, principally foodstuffs. 
The record of research work undertaken or assisted by 
the Board is also impressive. It is in reorganization 
independently of tariffs that the best hope for the future 
lies. We propose to publish next wee« an article by 
Sir Herbert Samuel on this subject. 
x x * * 
The National Mark in Birmingham 
On Friday, May 30th, the Birmingham meat whole- 
salers announced their intention to boycott the National 
Mark scheme. The Minister for Agriculture asked for 
an opportunity to discuss the decision, but he was 
refused. As Mr. Buxton has said, the National Mark 
scheme has the approval of producers, consumers, and 
a large proportion of the retail trade, and can harm 
nobody but the dishonest tradesman. Wholesalers, and 
middlemen in general, are therefore putting themselves 
in a very dangerous position in attempting to oppose 
it. There are, no doubt, special difficulties in 
Birmingham, but the Birmingham wholesalers, by 
exaggerating the high-handedness of the Law and by 
weakly following the example of certain retailers, are 
obviously strengthening the case for the Consumers’ 
Council—which presumably they do not want. 
* * * x 
The Honours List 
The Birthday Honours List is as near to what an 
Honours List ought to be as any we have yet had. 
There are three new O.M.s and three new Peers. 
Throughout the list there is some intelligible reason 
why the honour should have been _ conferred. 
Professor S. Alexander, appointed to the Order of Merit, 
was for many years Professor of Philosophy at 
Manchester and is now Honorary Professor. He is the 
author of Moral Order and Progress and Space, Time 
and Deity, and is unquestionably one of the most 


original of English thinkers. Dr. M. R. James, the Provost 
of Eton, who also becomes an O.M., is a great mediaeval 
historian, and Professor G. M. Trevelyan—the third 
new O.M.—is Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge, famous as a biographer and as the author 
of the most popular History of England written in our 
time. The new Peers are Mr. Noel Buxton, Mr. H. 5S. 
Furniss—that remarkable man who, though blind from 
birth, has had a distinguished career as an economist 
and was Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford, from 1916 
to 1925—and Sir Esme Howard, whose very successful 
Ambassadorship in Washington recently came to an 
end. Among the new Knights we notice the names of 
Professor A. S. Eddington, Plumian Professer of 
Astronomy at Cambridge, who has written profoundly 
on the Einstein theory, and of Mr. H. A. Lytton, the 


accomplished actor in Gilbert and Sullivan’ opera. 
Miss Amy Johnson becomes a C.B.E. 
* * * * 


Railways in London 

We were very glad to see in the Times of Tuesday a 
letter from Mr. Alfred C. Bossom, the well-known 
architect, suggesting a solution of no fewer than three 
pressing problems. To electrify all the railways within 
a certain radius of the centre of London would 
simultaneously create employment, free all the space 
over the railways for building or roadways, and 
considerably abate the smoke nuisance. Surely London 
can do, at great gain to herself, what not only New 
York, where money is plentiful, but Prague and other 
European cities of far less wealth have already done. 

** * xk * 
The Derby 

On Wednesday the Derby was won, in pleasant weather 
and on ground in excellent condition, by the Aga Khan’s 
Blenheim. This horse was the owner’s second string, 
and the odds against him were 18 to 1. Mr. Tattersall’s 
Tliad (25 to 1) was second, and the favourite, Sir Hugo 
Hirst’s Diolite (11 to 4), was third. Mr. Lloyd George 
saw the Derby for the first time, and signalized the event 
by recording his impressions in the News Chronicle—the 
new name of the Daily News, which has just absorbed 
Mr. Lloyd George’s old organ, the Daily Chronicle. Mr. 
Lloyd George was filled with wonder, but on the whole 
he thinks football more exciting than horse-racing. 

* * * * 
Indian Articles 

We publish this week a brilliantly written article 
by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, who defines the funda- 
mental issue of the Indian problem as one of moral 
strength or the mechanics of power. It is evident from 
his article, in spite of some sentences which are by no 
means hostile, that he misunderstands the aims of the 
British Empire in India. We may not persuade him 
that we are able to understand Indian aspirations, 
though an honest attempt is being made to do so, but 
we hope that he will believe that the motives of the 
British in India, in the past and to-day, are not as he 
represents them. Because we are convinced that only 
intelligent opinion based on understanding can cut the 
knot, we have arranged to publish regularly for a certain 
period from June 14th, a page which will be reserved for 
comment by writers qualified’ to speak for moderate 
Indian opinion. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102; on Wednesday week, 102; a year ago, 1014; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 893; on 
Wednesday week, 90$; a year ago, 88. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 77j ; on Wednesday week, 
78%; a ycar ago, 77}. 
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A Crusade Against Unemployment 


NHERE is an old remark that when people say 
“Something must be done!” they are generally 
contemplating something silly. The remark returns to 
one’s memory when one looks back upon the competitive 
schemes which were promised at the General Election as 
cures for unemployment. It is not far from the truth that 
the public is now devoutly mistrustful of all schemes. 
It does not take any Party’s word. If it is itself showing 
a tendency towards a Protectionist cure it is because it is 
suffering from the usual malesuada fames—the hunger 
which prompts men to evil courses, or, to put it differently, 
the distress which inclines men to say, ‘ Anything is 
better than what we are enduring. Let’s try something 
else.” 

The one hope, as it seems to us, is a national policy in 
which all parties would combine to create employment. 
The merely competitive schemes which owed their exist- 
ence less to real economic conviction than to a desire to 
outdo the other side must be put away if the common 
effort is to succeed. Such a joint policy as we have in 
mind will have to be strictly conditioned by the circum- 
stances. One of the chief facts to be admitted is that 
most Unionists honestly believe that there is no cure for 
unemployment except tariffs. Another fact of correspond- 
ing importance is that the Liberals and a majority of the 
Labour Party believe that tariffs spell disaster to people 
living on small wages in the great industrial districts. 
Can two such opposites be expected to come together ? 
We cannot see why they should not if it were acknow- 
ledged, as assuredly it ought to be, that the efforts of 
everybody able to think and of everybody able to work 
are required to get us past the terrible dead point which 
British industry has reached. After all, the moral energy 
of a whole people provides a far more powerful impulse 
than any mere economic arrangement, however helpful 
that may be in itself. We simply cannot believe that if 
all the Parties agreed upon a policy which represented 
the greatest common measure of their convictions some- 
thing could not be done to move the mountain of unem- 
ployment. 

That is a good enough general reason for combination, 
but there is a particular reason which should appeal 
strongly to the Unionist Party. The Prime Minister has 
been tentatively suggesting a non-Party attack on unem- 
ployment. Mr. Lloyd George has responded with the 
proposal that a non-Party body should be set up somewhat 
on the lines of the Committee of Imperial Defence. So 
far the Unionists have made little or no response, excusing 
themselves (as they are quite entitled to do) on the ground 
that nothing but Protection is of any use. Yet if there is 
to be a crusade all must follow the sign. It would be 
useless to set troops marching to the assault of unem- 
ployment if their flanks are to be harassed as they go by 
those who think that the crusade is a fool’s errand. It 
would be similarly useless to ask the Unionists to make 
concessions unless the Government are prepared to make 
concessions themselves. We think that the least the 
Government could do would be to promise that for a 
given period the existing Safeguarding duties and the 
McKenna duties should not be touched. Mr. Snowden 
would frown, no doubt, but his incapacity for compromise 
ought not to be allowed to obstruct a hopeful movement. 
Although the Unionists could not reasonably be required 
to stop preaching Protection they could reasonably be 
invited, without prejudice to their future policy, to co- 
operate on terms in an all-Party Council. For what 
would be the result if they refused ? The result, as we 
sce it, would be so bad from the national point of view 


that we can hardly contemplate a non possumus from so 
disinterested a spirit as Mr. Baldwin. 

The particular reason why Unionists should listen to 
the appeal for an all-Party treatment of unemployment 
is that by leaving Labour and the Liberals to themselves 
Unionists would be deliberately resigning all power to 
control or influence the most important matter in our 
domestic politics. The Government and the Liberals 
left to themselves might well bring to light again a con- 
siderable part of their almost forgotten electoral prescrip- 
tions for ending unemployment. The authors of the 
Liberal policy had a mania for road-making. Nobody is 
less inclined to under-estimate the value cf good roads 
than we are. They are indispensable for free circulation, 
and therefore for easier trade. Roads, however, like all 
other commodities, have their margin of utility. There 
is a point where road-making ceases to be economi- 
cally worth while, and nothing seems to us to be more 
clearly demonstrated now than that our roads are very 
nearly as good as we can afford for the present. Higher 
expenditure might raise the speed of the motorist, but 
would it facilitate trade enough to justify itself? Sir 
Henry Maybury, who is a very good judge, has calculated 
that £20,000,000 in the next five years would be the limit 
of economic expenditure upon the roads. From extrava- 
gance on the roads we might go on to many other common 
points in Labour and Liberal policy, and show that the 
Unionists by excluding themselves from co-operation 
would be doing an exceedingly poor service to the national 
interest. The Government, feeling that their majority 
was safe, might go in for Import Boards, a great extension 
of pensions, huge loans and indeed a large part of the 
Mosley memorandum. The Whigs once had their clothes 
stolen while they were bathing, but this would be worse. 
Labour and the Liberals would not want to wear Unionist 
clothes, but they could go off with the bathing machine. 

Now let us assume that the Unionists would agree to 
join in a crusade. The psychological effect of the feeling 
throughout the country that all hands were at work to 
save the ship would be enormous. The fiscal truce, 
which we have suggested, would create confidence. 
Protectionists talk a great deal about the necessity of 
confidence when Mr. Snowden threatens any Protectionist 
duty, but they seem to forget that there can be no rea! 
confidence so long as the Labour Party remains a Free 
Trade Party, and has the intention of removing Protective 
tariffs whenever it can. How could money be most 
productively spent ? We agree, of course, wholeheartedly 
with Mr. Thomas that it is a crime to spend money upon 
schemes which bring no return. We believe that the two 
great objects which would justify the spending of more 
money, and which would definitely create employment, are 
agriculture and Colonial development. 

It is only a dream that this country could ever be quite 
self-supporting in the production of food, but there is no 
reason at all why nearly 1,000,000 more men should not be 
employed upon the land. The prosperity of the land 
would give a fillip to many other industries. It is impos- 
sible to conceive anything which ought to be more after 
the heart of a Labour Government than placing small- 
holders on the land. Further, if there were a national 
effort comparable with the immense effort in the War, 
we should see land which is now out of cultivation—we 
do not forget the allotments—springing back into cultiva- 
tion. It is really grotesque that able-bodied men should 
be drawing insurance benefits month after month, and 
even year after year, while large tracts of fertile land lie 
untouched not far from the centre of great cities, 
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It may be objected that the land is too far from the 
workers’ homes. But why should the people who are 
able to go in motor-coaches, travelling at more than 
thirty miles an hour, to visit a football match or the sea- 
side be unable to travel at the same speed to the places 
where they could grow potatoes, cabbages, or fruit ? 
It is all a matter of organization. The “small” man 
competing with his equally “small” neighbour would 
probably fail, but he would certainly not fail if there was 
co-operation such as has produccd magnificent results 
in other agricultural countries. 

Co-operation to succeed must be well-nigh universal. 
Where is the genius in the Labour Government who will 
apply the magic touch, saying that agricultural co-opera- 
tion must and shall be organized ? 

The rationalization of Imperial trade as well as the 
development of the Crown Colonies would, in our view, be 
definitely better accomplished without tariffs. Tariffs 
would be sure to cause friction in what is now a happy 
family. And a policy in the Crown Colonies of setting up 


Virtually prohibitive tariffs against foreigners would be a 
dangerous break with the ancient British tradition and 
would have to be imposed upon native populations who 
cannot speak for themselves. In the Dominions, no 
doubt, a good deal might be done by Preferential Tariffs 
which did not involve raising the wall against the foreigner. 
Every reduction of a tariff against a member of the 
British family would in that case be an approximation 
to Free Trade. 

As Sir Robert Hadfield declared not long ago in the 
Spectator, if the best business brains of the Empire “ got 
together” and started an Empire Development Board 
it would be quite possible to have a scheme ready for the 
sanction of the Imperial Conference in the autumn. At 
the very least let us have an inquiry by an All-Party 
Conference which could tell us how much common ground 
there is—how far employment could be created apart 
from all these fiscal wrangles which keep the Parties very 
much alive while our industries come week by week nearez 
to death. 


The Unionist Party and the Navy 


T was a bad day for the Unionists when it was made 

to appear, as happened in the House of Commons 
on Monday, that most of them were opposed to the 
Naval Treaty of London. Let us deprecate in advance 
the retort that the Unionist Party, as a whole, is by no 
means opposed to the Treaty, but merely wants more 
inquiry, more assurances, before the Treaty can be 
ratified—for the construction inevitably put by the 
public upon the debate of Monday was that an attempt 
was made to torpedo the Treaty. If any ordinary 
observer had much doubt about the meaning of the part 
played by Unionists, his doubt would have been removed 
by Mr. Churchill’s unreserved derision of the Treaty. 
It is vain for Unionists to say, like Miss Rosa Dartle, 
that they only ask to know. By seeming to be against 
the Treaty they are flying in the face of popular feeling 
and in the same degree they are failing to recommend 
themselves. 





The tragic irony is that Mr. Baldwin is obviously in 
favour of the Treaty. No doubt he has misgivings on 
technical points here and there, but it is not to be 
imagined that he would dream of losing the Treaty 
in order to get satisfaction on those few points. In these 
circumstances it is necessary to discover some rational 
motive to explain Mr. Baldwin’s tactics. One motive 
suggests itself so forcibly that it is not necessary to look 
for any other. He is hard put to it to hold his Party 
together. No single policy provides the necessary bond, 
and so he must resort to some expedients to give an 
appearance of Party solidarity. It is rather as though 
a builder made a house look new and sound by pointing 
the brick work although inside the building there were 
conflicting constructional thrusts which threatened it 
with collapse. Mr. Baldwin has produced recently two 
expedients to serve his purpose. 

The first was the promise of the Referendum, which was 
the only means he could think of for keeping his food- 
taxers and anti-food-taxers together until such time as 
the nation showed clearly whether it would or would not 
consent to the taxation of food. Mr. Balfour, when he 
was Prime Minister, of course hit upon the same device, 
and the best that could be said of it was that it helped 
him for a time but was useless as a solution of his troubles. 
For our part we are sorry that the Referendum, which 
we believe in as a democratic means of ending a Parlia- 
mentary deadlock, should be brought in rather surrep- 
titiously for a different purpose. Moreover, Mr. Baldwin’s 


particular proposal for applying the Referendum not to 
a Bill which has been passed through all its stages, but to 
a proposal which has not even been put into Parliamentary 
shape, is likely to bring undeserved discredit upon the 
Referendum. We have mentioned all this, by the way, 
merely to display Mr. Baldwin’s procedure when he 
wants to get out of a difficulty. 

And so we come to the second of his two recent expedi- 
ents which was presented to the House of Commons on 
Monday. He proposed that the Naval Treaty should 
be reported upon by a Select Committee of eleven. Such 
a method would be an absolute innovation. When it was 
first heard of, one’s mind naturally turned to the tedious 
and unhappy examination of the Treaty which is now 
being conducted by the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the American Senate. The American nation cannot 
avoid that kind of inquiry because it is implied in 
the Constitution. The original idea of the makers 
of the Constitution was that the Senate, which they 
conceived of as consisting of a few wise and responsible 
men, should advise the President on foreign affairs and 
in treaty-making. In the event it was found to be 
impracticable for the Senate regularly to advise the 
President on foreign affairs orto take a part in the negotia- 
tion of Treaties. The Senate, however, acting on a 
liberal interpretation of what it thought to be its rights, 
has preserved for itself the equivalent of the functions 
assigned to it in the Constitution by vetoing any Treaty 
which it did not like, or threatening to veto a Treaty if 
it was not amended. It has, of course, been enormously 
aided by the Constitutional provision that every Treaty 
requires a two-thirds majority in the Senate. 

No other nation in the world has such a way of dealing 
with foreign affairs. Its inconvenience to other nations 
has been demonstrated often enough. Does any sane 
person really suggest that a procedure similar in character, 
and probably identical in results, should be introduced into 
this country ? When Mr. Baldwin was challenged to say 
whether he really wanted such a vast and undesirable 
change here he wisely refrained from saying that he did. 
He merely argued that as the limitation of Naval arma- 
ments by Treaty was a new policy, there was a certain 
propriety in asking that it should be subjected to a new 
and special scrutiny. It is safe to say, however, that 
Mr. Baldwin would not have brought forward his motion 
for a Select Committee if he had not been desperately 
puzzled how to hold together those Unionists who are 
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frank and enthusiastic supporters of the Treaty and 
those who regard it as a national danger. So far from 
admitting that the American example aroused his misgiv- 
ings, he argued that as the American Senate was casting 
fresh light on the Treaty he did not see why fresh light 
should not be cast on it here. 

Every reader of Mr. Baldwin’s speech must have 
perceived, nevertheless, that his heart was not in the 
business of seeming to be opposed to the Treaty. Mr. 
Paldwin had already saved his Party from a disastrous 
crror when he stoutly resisted the expressed desire of 
many Unionists for a motion in the House of Commons 
condemning Part III of the Treaty (the part containing 
the Three-Power Agreement) and refusing ratification. 
The kest case he could make out for his own more 
mederate motion was that our real naval dangers were 
not across the Atlantic but in Europe, and that the past 
history of “ naval seares”’ showed that it was wise to 
remove all the uncertainty and lack of confidence which 
were the foundation of scares. We cannot imagine, 
however, a surer way of creating a first-class naval 
panic than to let other countries think that the good will 
of men of all parties here is no longer behind the Naval 
Treaty. All the conditions have changed since Cobden 


carried on his memorable duel with Palmerston on 
national security and wrote his pamphlet The Three 
Panics. Such panics were inherent in the competitive 
system. The whole point of the Naval Treaty of London 
is that it is the first step towards abolishing that system, 

Mr. Churchill either cannot see the point or pretends 
that he cannot. If he believes with Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and President Hoover that public opinion and the 
Peace Pact together with its consequential apparatus 
of international law alone provide security, there is no 
sense in haggling about any formula of parity which is 
nothing more than a symbol of something infinitely 
greater—like the ring in marriage. It is difficult to know 
what Mr. Churchill really does mean. If he argued 
that nothing mattered but a complete scientific attain- 
ment of parity, well and good ; but he argues both ways. 
He says almost in the same breath that parity with 
America has betrayed us, and that nobody here ought 
to care in the least how many ships America builds. We 
fancy that many people will have reached our own con- 
clusion that Mr. Baldwin would do better for his Party 
if he relied not so much on expedients as upon telling 
insubordinate followers that they must march in step or 
fall out. 


The Week in Parliament 


FXUE great debate upon unemployment last week was 

very damaging to the Government. So _ bad, 
indeed, was the speech of the Prime Minister, that. it 
embarrassed members of the Opposition almost as much 
as those who sat in sullen gloom behind him. Challenged 
by Mr. Lloyd George to explain some of the figures which 
he was laboriously reading out, Mr. MacDonald proved 
quite unable to do so, and ended by pleading with the 
House to forgive his ignorance of the whole subject, and 
assuring his party that he now proposed to devote atten- 
tion to it. One year too late. Nobody has ever accused 
the Prime Minister of indolence. As Mr. Churchill subse- 
quently observed, he exhausts himself in the public 
service. What is almost incredible, at least to the 
younger generation in politics, is that he should have 
regarded the Naval Conference as of greater importance 
than the problems of industry and unemployment in 
this country at the supreme crisis of her economic fate. 
When Mr. MacDonald resumed his seat, uncheered, Sir 
Robert Horne asked Mr. Snowden to substantiate or 
withdraw the figures that he had previously quoted in 
debate relating to the finances of certain iron and steel 
companies. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was obliged 
to adopt the second alternative, and the stage was then 
nicely set for Sir Oswald Mosley’s assault upon Age in 
general and this administration in particular. 

He achieved a spectacular Parliamentary triumph. 
Whatever views may be held about the intrinsic merits 
of the schemes which he adumbrated, the manner of his 
speech, the industry which had gone to build it up, and 
the sincerity which clearly informed it, commanded 
universal admiration. Sir Oswald spoke without notes 
for an hour and a quarter. He gripped the attention of 
a packed House from the first word to the last. Cogent, 
lucid, restrained throughout. Towards the end he became 
visibly exhausted, and the pallor of his face in combina- 
tion with a break in the voice, and an absence of any 
attempt at rhetorical flourish, produced an extraordi- 
narily effective climax. 

The applause which greeted him at the conclusion of a 
really remarkable effort was spontaneous, general, and 
prolonged. 

Only the occupants of the two front benches appeared 


to be morose and preoccupied, and occasionally exchanged 
dubious glances. They have been before the footlights 
for such a long time. And they still feel full of life and 
go. True that under their auspices Great Britain has 
been reduced to sorry plight—but that, after all, is 
due to “ world causes,” comforting phrase. 

Nevertheless, here was something suspiciously like a 
new star. For a_ horrible moment the disconcerting 
reflection seemed to seize the collective front bench mind 
that this speech might be a portent, might even fore- 
shadow the final cataclysm involved by their own 
departure from the seats of the mighty. But only for 
a moment. They soon remembered that youth is 
notoriously impatient, and that the British public is 
faithful to its old favourites. Thinking of Harry Lauder 
and Marie Lloyd, the countenances on the front benches 
brightened. And when Mr. Lloyd George started trying 
to do an electoral deal across the box with Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, they felt quite themselves again. 

The debate on the second reading of the Education 
Bill passed off without incident. Sir Charles Trevelyan 
made a good impression, and Mr. John Buchan spoke 
in favour of the measure with his usual competence 
and courage. 

Mr. Churchill deployed his case against the Naval 
Treaty with great force on Monday, but on this issue 
he carries only a bare majority of the Unionist party, 
and, although he was listened to with interest and 
attention, the feeling of the House was overwhelmingly 
behind the Government. 

On Tuesday we returned to Finance. Four hours on 
motor vehicles left only twenty minutes for surtax, 
which seemed a disproportionate allotment of time 
by the Unionist Party. It is greatly to their credit 
that, having made, from their own point of view, a 
bad bargain with the Government Whips, the Opposition 
loyally carried it out both in letter and spirit. 

WATCHMAN. 








The examination of the entries for the Capital Punishment 
Competition has been concluded, and as soon as the necessary 
arrangements have been made the Editor will publish the 
results and the winning essay in the ‘* Spectator.” 
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The Uganda Church 


[The writer of this article, Rev. A. B. Lloyd, of the C.M.S., 
has been since 1926 Commissary here for the Diocese of the 
Upper Nile. He was formerly Archdeacon of Western 
Uganda. | 
* NEVER believed in the Christian nigger,” said a 

prominent American artist to the writer, “ but 
since I have seen Apolo (A Christian Muganda) I know 
now What a Christian ought to be” This was a great 
testimony, the testimony of a great man who meant what 
he said. He had visited with the writer one of the out- 
posts of the great Uganda church, and seen not only the 
man Apolo, but the work that God had enabled him 
to do. 

The Uganda church is a monument of the greatest 
significance to the power of the Gospel of the Love of God. 
It has been raised to its present glory, with a quarter of a 
million Christians within its fold, in less than sixty years, 
and founded in the middle of the great Continent of Africa, 
once called ‘* Darkest Africa.” It has been built up upon 
that unfailing foundation of the Love of God, in a land so 
lately under the deadly sway of witchcraft and cruelty : 
its great success is largely due to the zeal of the African 
Christian. himself. When Stanley visited Uganda in 1874 
he found in this remarkable land, which was surrounded 
by naked savages, a people far in advance of their fellow- 
Africans in native culture and in the matter of Govern- 
ment, although the administration of justice was corrupt 
in many of its particulars. At the same time there was 
an excellent foundation upon which to build. Let it 
be said that the evangelistic zeal of the early 
Christians of Uganda has been at the root of its rapid 
growth. The Uganda man who adopts Christianity 
becomes a propagator of that Truth, and a distributor of 
the Word of God. An old African heathen custom still 
maintained in most parts of the Continent is significant. 
Food is readily shared, even with the stranger who may 
merely be a bird of passage from one part of Africa to 
another, so that it is often the case when the members of 
the home are about to participate in their evening meal 
(the chief meal of the day) a stranger who may be passing 
by quite unhesitatingly sits down with the party and is 
given a share of the food, no question being asked. The 
reason for this is that all food is looked upon as the gift 
of the great God (Katonda) who alone can make the food 
grow, and supply the needs of man, and therefore the 
heathen man will give the hungry a share of his food, even 
though he does not know him, merely because he is a 
human being and has therefore the right to participate in 
the gifts of God. 

When the writer first went to Uganda in 1894, Mwanga, 
the notorious persecutor of the Christians, was the king. 
In spite of his many efforts to overthrow the faith by the 
slaughter of Christians, he found his arm utterly para- 
lysed, for the more he persecuted the more rapidly did 
the church grow. It is no doubt difficult for the ordinary 
person brought up in a civilized and Christianized country 
to understand the tremendous significance of the truth 
of the Love of God. We at home have been living in the 
environment of love all our lives in a Christian country 
that simply bristles everywhere with institutions of com- 
passion, which are the direct outcome of the knowledge 
of the fatherly Love of God. The African idea of God 
was that of a supreme being who had little or no concern 
with the affairs of man, and who was generally thought 
to be working against man and who demanded constant 
propitiation. The Gospel of the Love of God, therefore, 
is the supreme message that has altered the whole 
outlook of the African and brought satisfaction to 
his life. 


As a means of forwarding this knowledge of God among 
the Uganda people Medical Missions have played a very 
large part in the missionary work of the church. The 
practical demonstration of sympathetic care and self- 
denying help to the sufferers has made it clear to the 
African what God is like. The man who has done 
medical work amongst the Uganda people has invariably 
been spoken of as a man who is “ full of grace” (ajude 
kisa). This appellation seems to be the nearest approach 
to the great truth of the Love of God that the Uganda man 
is able to phrase within the scope of his language. The word 
usually translated for Love (kwagala), literally to like or 
appreciate, had its original meaning as something far 
below the true standard of love and entirely excluded 
love’s sacrificial significance. ‘* Full of Grace,” however, 
seems to approach much nearer the mark, for it generally 
denotes a work of supererogation, a work that need not 
be done, but which is accomplished for the good of others. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the medical missionary 
work in Uganda has had a truly wonderful effect upon 
the whole nation. “Sympathy” and “thought for 
others” are by no means characteristic of the heathen 
man of Africa. The care of little children, of mothers, or 
of the sick and aged was conspicuous by its absence. The 
five great hospitals of the Church Missionary Society in 
Uganda, the Maternity Training College, and the innu- 
merable little dispensaries and welfare centres scattered 
throughout the country have all helped to bring about 
the changes to be found to-day. 

Another great means for the uplift of these people has 
been the educational work amongst the younger genera- 
tion. So great has been this development within the past 
few years that to-day the missionary societies, both 
Protestant and Roman, are straining their powers to the 
very utmost to meet the demand. Thousands of 
children flock to these schools, and the accommodation 
at present is utterly insufficient, and the future holds 
great possibilities. The Uganda Government has most 
generously risen to the demand, and is devoting thousands 
of pounds to this purpose, and is making large grants 
of money to the two great religious organizations 
(R.C. and C.M.S.) for the building and equipping of 
their schools. Full well does the Government know 
that only upon a religious foundation can this educa- 
tion be given successfully, for the African is distinctly 
a religious man, and does not dissociate education from 
religious teaching, but accepts it as one of its greatest 
assets. 

Lastly, let me add one word about the man Apolo of 
whom the American artist spoke, whose words are at 
the beginning of this article. Apolo was a poor lad of 
heathen parentage, who heard the good news of the Love 
of God in his early life, when he was living steeped in all 
kinds of wickedness. He at once devoted his life to the 
sharing with others the “ Bread of Life” that had 
brought so much joy to him, and for the past thirty 
years he has been living in perhaps the wildest part of 
Africa amongst the Pygmies and Cannibals of the 
Ituri Forest in the Belgian Congo. To any who 
may doubt the efficacy of the Gospel of the Love of 
God in Jesus Christ a visit to this African pioneer is 
recommended. 

Apart altogether from the obvious Christian duty of 
missionary enterprise, such results as these make the 
work of the church eminently worth while and full of 
promise for the future welfare of Africa, where the great 
Love of God makes the supreme appeal. 

ALBERT B. Lioyp. 
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India 


An Appeal to Idealism 


FIND it difficult to do my duty to-day in a spirit of 
patience and calmness, and at the same time to do 
justice to the Indian cause, to myself and my friends in 
this country. For the atmosphere of mutual relationship 
between India and Great Britain has grown dark with 
suspicion and suffering. 

It is my desire in this article to write concerning a 
reconciliation between two peoples who for over a century 
have had a close connexion with each other, and yet are 
still separated by a moral distance more difficult to over- 
come than mountains and seas. In this sensitive age of 
new awakening, the human in us in India has felt the 
indignity and pain of being dealt with by an abstraction 
of a government from across a dark chasm of impersonal 
aloofness, devoid of the light of imagination and the 
living touch of sympathy. This large gap in humanity 
has offered a breeding-place to a diseased political condi- 
tion in our history that is erying for a cure. It can 
only be effected by a generous co-operation from both 
sides, by a union of minds which know how to make 
proper allowance for weakness in human nature, and at 
the same time maintain firm faith in it where it is great. 

Our task is every day growing harder ; for the situation 
is solely left in the hands of the politicians, who represent 
the organization and not the humanity of a people. And 
therefore my appeal to-day is to that idealism which has 
made English history glorious, and which must extend its 
glory in an alien country. 

Once Asia in her spring time of exuberant life offered 
the world her spiritual ideals. ‘To-day Europe in the 
illumination of her intellect has brought her science and 
also her spirit of service. But unfortunately she has not 
come to Asia to reveal the generosity of her civilization, 
but to seek an unlimited field for her pride and power, 
trying to make these things eternal. She has come with 
her need and not with her wealth; and therefore she has 
belied her own mission and used the truth itself for a 
utilitarian purpose of self-aggrandisement. In order to 
wake her up to her own responsibility Asia must refuse 
weakly to yield her contribution to the impious belief 
that dehumanized power can succeed for ever with the 
help of science. 

The people of England appear doomed to remain 
ignorant of the true state of things that prevails to-day 
in India. For in critical times like these Governments 
which have their faith in the short cut of punitive force 
for the speedy solution of their problems become .more 
afraid of the higher spirit of their own people than 
their enemies themselves. And therefore they create 
in the surrounding air the smoke screens of obscurity 
and calumny in order to hide their own method of action 
and discredit that of their opponents. This has been 
amply proved in the late War. The organized power 
has the organ of a magnified voice ; but we who have no 
proper means of publicity nor the bond of kinship with 
the British people to make it easy for us to gain credence, 
must resignedly accept all misrepresentation as_ the 
bitterest part of our national penance, the unavoidable 
penance for our own long history of weakness. Yet 
I cannot allow this occasion to pass by without declaring 
that with few exceptions, inevitable in the present atmo- 
sphere of panic and defiance, India in this trial has 
maintained her dignity of soul. Even through distortion 


and suppression of truth, and circulation of untruth with 
belated contradiction in small letters, the fact glimmers 
out that our people, with a pious determination, has kept 
unshaken the difficult ideal which they have accepted 


=e 


from their great leader Mahatma Gandhi, who upholds 
the noblest spirit of India, the spirit of Buddha himself, 
To us who are away from our homes there has reached 
the voice of the sufferers across the barriers of silence 
and the sea, carrying above the smothered cry of pain, 
the exaltation of a fulfilled vow under extreme provoca- 
tion. My prayer for my people is not for the cessation 
of their suffering, but for the keeping up of their trust 
in the power of the human spirit which shows itself in 
all its might of truth among those who are physically 
weak ; for we have both the occasion and the respon- 
sibility to prove this, not only on behalf of India, but 
of all humanity. 

For the sake of justice I must declare that in such 
a conflict between an unarmed people and a government 
in possession of unlimited power of destruction, our 
sufferings would have been terribly greater under any 
imperialistic rulers other than the British; and the 
fact that our country even in her desperate effort of 
utter defiance should still feel resentful at the acts of 
injustice due to methods of coercion hastily improvised, 
is an evidence of her strong faith in the standards of 
justice and humanity possessed by the British nation. 
It also shows our lack of direct experience of any great 
political revolution. In fact, if the lesson of history 
must be acknowledged, our people should never murmur 
against violence on the part of their rulers when normal 
conditions of government have been upset. We must 
expect this and face it, and never complain and blame 
the government for the drastic measures which we have 
deliberately made inevitable, while fully, I hope, anti- 
cipating the consequence. To light the fire and then 
complain that it burns is absurdly childish. ~ And, 
therefore, we should, in all fairness, take upon ourselves 
the ultimate responsibility of the flogging and shooting, 
of injuries and indignities, of indiscriminate methods of 
striking terror into the hearts of a helpless multitude 
and of the awful fact that the majority of victims must 
necessarily be innocent in a catastrophic outrage of this 
nature. None of us can cowardly claim immunity or 
mitigation of suffering, when, even if rashly, the subversive 
forees of history have been brought down upon our country 
in the hope of building her history upon a new foundation. 

The only thing which is most important for us to 
remember is that we should heroically uphold our own 
Dharma and refuse to accept defeat by offering violence 
in return, 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 


Psittacosis and the Starling 


[Sir Esme Howard, until lately H.M.’s Ambassador in Washington, 
has all his life in many countries found interest and pleasure in the 
freedom and life of the birds around him.—Eb. Spectator. | 

\7 ORICK meditating on the Bastille in the court-yard 

of his Paris inn, in the year 1768 or thereabouts, 
was suddenly interrupted by a voice which complained 
“JT can’t get out.” Looking in the direction of the 
voice he saw it was a starling hung in a little cage. ‘* God 
help thee,” said he, “ but Pil let thee out, cost what it 
will.” He found, however, that the cage door was so 
twisted and double twisted with wire that there was 
no getting it open without pulling the cage to pieces. 

‘The bird flew to the place where I was attempting 
his deliverance, and thrusting his head through the 
trellis, pressed his breast against it as if impatient. ‘I 
fear, poor creature,’ said I, ‘ I cannot set thee at liberty.’ 
‘No,’ said the starling, ‘ I can’t get out, I can’t get out,’ 
said the starling.” 

Yorick, whose affections were always ready to be 
tenderly awakened during his Sentimental Journey 
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were never more tenderly awakened than by this bird. 
So he returned to his room and addressed a prayer to 
the sweet and gracious Goddess of Liberty. The thought 
of the bird, however, so pursued him that, from jesting 
in thought at having to pass some time in the Bastille 
because he had no passport, he burst into tears at the 
bare idea of such a calamity, and decided that he would 
go next morning to see Monsieur le Duc de Choiseul, at 
Versailles, and get the tiresome passport question settled. 
All this he successfully achieved, thanks to the starling, 
and thus the Sentimental Journey ended as we all know, 
not in the Bastille, but with a “ case of delicacy” at a 
roadside inn somewhere between ‘St. Michael and 
Modane ” in Savoy. The “ case of delicacy” is typical 
of Sterne at his worst, of Sterne in his schoolboy “ snigger- 
ing” mood, as Mr. Saintsbury very aptly calls it. That, 
however, is by the way. 

But what of the poor starling ? Was it liberated, cost 
what it might ? Not at all—on the contrary, Yorick tells 
us that, on his return from Italy, he brought the bird 
back to England and gave him to Lord A., who in a 
week gave him to Lord B., and so on half round the 
alphabet. “From that rank he passed into the 
lower house and passed the hands of as many commoners.” 
So the starling continued, presumably, in his little cage 
to his dying day saying, “ I can’t get out,” but the soft- 
hearted Yorick at least commemorated him, for, says he, 
“From that time to this I have borne the poor Starling 
on the crest of my arms.” 


? 


For years past caged birds have been a distress to me, 
and though I have never shed copious tears, as Yorick 
did, on their account, I have always hoped that I might 
somehow, someday, help to end the sighings of these 
prisoners of which Sterne’s starling has become the type 
for all time. In a minor way the traffic in wild birds 
resembles in many of its horrors the slave trade. There 
is the same capture and sale of wild things enjoying 
a full life in the fields and woods, there is the same herd- 
ing of them together in narrow and, for them, terribly 
unhealthy spaces—small cages and battened down holds 
of sailing vessels, what does it matter ?—there is the same 
appalling mortality of these helpless and innocent victims, 
the same untold misery for those that survive. And in 
the meantime many of our most beautiful wild birds are 
growing scarcer; they pay a heavy penalty, poor things, 
for their fine raiment. Only the other day I saw dozens 
of chaffinches in cages, hardly more than six inches 
square, hanging on the walls of the houses of San 
Gimignano, and it went far to spoil my delight in that 
enchanting Tuscan City of Towers. 

Fortunately, one class of bird more capable of self- 
defence than the rest, and also perhaps of self-sacrifice, 
has developed a method of counter-attack against the 
heartless gaolers of its species. 

Some time ago I read in an American paper that as 
far back as 1879 a house epidemic of pneumonia was 
believed by Dr. Ritter to have been due to infectious 
material in the cage of freshly imported parrots. In Paris 
epidemics of psittacosis are said to have occurred in 1882, 
1883, and in the epidemic of 1892 there were forty-nine 
cases and sixteen deaths. But still the gaolers took no 
action and the sailors’ parrot no doubt thought the 
devil of a lot. 

In the Paris epidemic of 1893 a bacillus was isolated 
by Dr. Nocard from the dried wings of parrots dead of 
psittacosis. ‘He showed that the organism named 


was very pathogenic for parrots, pigeons, fowls, and 
laboratory animals.” 
Krom the above quotation I take it that psittacosis 





through France, and indeed at all times, vows that they 





may easily spread to other birds, and specially caged 
birds. I saw a report, not long ago, that in one recent 
case a canary was believed to be the vehicle of contami- 
nation. 

If this is so, it looks, at last, as if the feathered race 
generally were revenging themselves on their human 
gaolers. Perhaps, then, what parrots have accomplished 
for themselves in the way of laws and regulations 2 
prevent their capture and confinement may be extended 
to all wild birds, so that the hearts of those who love them 
all will no longer be tortured by the sight of these innocent 
prisoners kept—God forgive the irony of it—as pets. 

I have no doubt that those who condemn to imprison- 
ment for life the most innocent and beautiful of God’s 
creatures have no notion that they are doing a cruel thing. 
Many of them are really kindly people, and believe that 
by feeding and watering regularly their little prisoners 
they are accomplishing the whole duty of man to the 
bird tribe. 

What is needed is education to arouse in their minds 
a sense of the cruelty they are committing, and then it 
will be easy, nay, they themselves will insist on the passage 
of laws forbidding the caging of all wild birds. But 
education is a lengthy process, and could well be hastened 
by international agreement and legislation for the protec- 
tion of at least migratory birds all over the world, which 
is of its very nature a matter of international interest. 

Till that time comes we must rely on psittacosis to get 
the starling out of prison, for what people will not readily 
do in the name of humanity and charity they will submit 
to in the name of science and that blessed word 
** hygiene.” Esme Howarp. 


What is Right with England 
3.—An Air-port and its Makers 


[This is the third of a series of articles in which Major Yeats- 
Brown sets out to give some account of those activities on which 
the England of to-day may justly pride herself. In his first article 
Major Yeats-Brown wrote of the B.B.C., “the best-run show in 
the world,” and last week his subject was the McMillan Nursery 
School at Deptford.—Eb. Spectator.] 


\ THY has Miss Amy Johnson so captured the 
imagination of the country? Because she has 
proved that we are still planning and daring greatly. 

She was bold, but not rash. She laid the foundation 
of her success at the engine-bench, in her overalls. Only 
a few people believed that she would succeed—her father 
first of all. That she has succeeded should set us thinking 
how many other boys and girls there may be who are 
blazing for us the trails of to-morrow, and suffering under 
the lot of all such pioneers. One of them is Mr. Nigel 
Norman, who found a market garden at Heston and has 
made it into an Air Port. 

In February, 1929, there was nothing but vegetables 
and cucumber frames on the spot where to-day, a year 
and a half later, an Air Park grows and prospers. From 
the bay window of the restaurant where we lunched I saw 
Mrs. Cleaver’s Gypsy Moth go up, then Mr. Loel Guinness’s 
Bluebird, then the Household Brigade’s crimson club 
machine. A wingless Klemm crawled over the landing 
field to the far side, looking like some tortured wasp. 
“ It’s going to have its compass tested,” Mr. Norman 
explained—‘“ no need to wear wings for that.” A new 
Avro “ five” was warming up its three engines ; a school 
aeroplane swooped down, practising landings; then an 
old D.H.9. Great things are happening on the new-sown 
grass of Heston, if we look beyond the routine of to-day 
to the romance of to-morrow. 

Mr. Norman. one of the two proprietors of the Park, 
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is only thirty-two, and his partner is a few years younger. 
They were both in the Engineers during the last years 
of the War; then one took a small position in the Metro- 
politan Railway, and the other a post in the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company. Both worked their way up from the 
bottom, and for a few years they were too busy to think 
of holidays or hobbies; but by 1924 both had their 
feet firmly planted on the ladder of success (one was 
Assistant to the Chief Engineer, the other, something 
similar in the British Petroleum Company) and they 
took up aviation as a sport. Flying fascinated them, 
so they left their safe and well-paid places to follow a 
vision—a fantasy, as it must have seemed to their 
friends and advisers. 

At that date they were both under thirty. Neither 
was rich, but both had certain expectations and an 
immense confidence in himself. Such was the position 
when they decided to make not merely a landing ground, 
but the best aerodrome near London. 

At the beginning of last year this idea was still only a 
picture in their minds. They had negotiated for the 
purchase of some orchards and market gardens near the 
Great West Road; but not a brick was laid, not a drain 
was dug, not a blade of grass was sown. There had been 
a great deal of talk. An older and more experienced 
partner had thrown up the scheme in dismay at their 
high-vaulting ambitions. Wise men had explained the 
difficulties, pessimists had declared they were on the 
road to ruin, and even their friends pointed out that 
neither of them had ever controlled any considerable 
sum of money, or bought any land, or managed a 
club, or built a barn. Nevertheless, they went ahead. 

They began by converting cabbage-patches into 
grass-land, and building a club-house, and sheds, and 
the first all-conerete air-hangar in England. But this 
was only a framework. Where was the flesh and blood 
of public support, without which their ideal must remain 
a skeleton? Yesterday, to many a solid citizen dozing 
in his club, it must have seemed as absurd to suppose 
that these young men could do what nationa\ ‘and civic 
enterprise had hesitated to attempt, just as in Elizabethan 
coffee houses the rashness of a handful of Devon boys 
was deplored when they set out to singe the beard of 
His Majesty of Spain. 

To-day there is no beard to singe, but there is a new 
element to conquer; and that is perhaps the greatest 
adventure on which this nation or mankind has yet 
embarked. Our Moths and Avians and Bluebirds are 
descendants of the little sloops of Drake; and they 
go out not as pirates but as pioneers. A month ago 
Mr. Norman led a flect of them on a tour through Europe, 
visiting half a dozen capitals with twenty light aeroplanes 
belonging to private owners; and seventy travellers to 
and from the Continent have passed through Heston 
Customs House. During all the hours of daylight 
machines come and go like starlings on a lawn. 

So Messrs. Norman and Muntz have justified the 
faith that was in them. Incidentally, Mr. Norman has 
designed all the furniture of the club, and runs its re- 
staurant. The latter I can recommend to anyone with a 
taste for English cooking, and the former to visitors 
who would see for themselves how our bright young 
people (not the B.Y.P. of fiction) are taking to the air 
to-day. Four of their instructors are at present engaged 
in training sixty pupils; and forty others have already 
received their ‘‘ A” licentes. And teaching is only a 
small part of the business of the Port. There is an 
air-taxi service. There are garages where thirty or 


forty private machines are stored, including the Duchess 
of Bedford’s Gypsy Moth. 


(The charges, by the way, 


are no more than for a motor-car—a guinea a weck.) 
There are a high-pressure filling station and portable 
reservoirs. There are half a dozen hangars for private 
firms, who demonstrate their models here. There are 
workshops where I saw fuselages being repaired and 
engines being overhauled. And there is a mast for 
wireless telephony which aroused my awe, for it is con- 
nected with a room in the club containing an altar to 
an unknown god, with an inscrutable face of vulcanite, 
called a Graham Amplion set, by which one may talk 
to one’s friends in the clouds. 

What a world! I would like to transfer some of the 
old gentlemen I see in the London clubs to this other club 
of the newer England, and give them the advice the 
children gave to Elisha... . 

They might not take it, but I would show them the 
control tower, with its wireless, and other gadgets ; and 
the hall, where there is a map prepared by the Aviation 
Section of the Automobile Association registering wind 
and visibility in all parts of England; and _ the 
pilots’ office, where the lists are kept of pupils and 
pleasure cruisers, and the sitting-room, where I would 
have pointed out to them, had they been with me the 
other day, the son of a Liberal statesman who had just 
bought a new Klemm, and was taking it to Cambridge, 
and a man and wife who were taking their golf clubs 
to the Kast Coast, and returning to London for a theatre 
that evening. “ All this is not progress,” the baldpates 
might say, and sink back to sleep in one of Mr. Norman’s 
deep arm-chairs. On the other hand, they might not. 
They might cease to drivel of our decadence if they saw 
how young England yearns for the air, where we must 
renew fhe greatness we won through centuries of seafaring. 
Thank God that there are men of vision like Lord Wake- 
field, ready to take risks and back adventure ; and news- 
papers like the Daily Mail, which has helped flying con- 
sistently for more than twenty-five years. We can all 
help, according to our means and capacities : to this vast 
enterprise of aviation we can all contribute something of 
confidence, interest, admiration: we can attune our 
minds to it even if we cannot open our pockets. 

Where is our poet of the air? The Laureate has 
written gloriously of our older pride, and Mr. Kipling’s 
McAndrew was herald of the newer, but the airmen and 
air-women of to-morrow must have a retinue of bards 
to celebrate their exploits. To-day, some small straw- 
hatted Byron may be dreaming over there beyond the 
gasometer of Southall and the wireless of Northolt, 
where Harrow Church steeple cuts into the haze. If 
so, his eyes will see these fields of enterprise that are 
opening out in England, and his lips declare their wonder, 

IF. Yeats-Brown. 


Rosematy of Pleasant Savour 


N May the long branches of the rosemary bushes are 
so thickly clustered with their lovely mauve-blue 
aromatic flowers that at a distance the bushes look as 
though they were wreathed in lavender blue mists. How 
the bees love these flowers! On sunny days the bee- 
music never ceases amongst them and seems to add even 
greater richness to their warm, pungent fragrance. 

Ros marinus—“ dew of the sea’’—has any plant a 
more beautiful name? However far inland rosemary 
grows it carries the memory of the sea near which it grows 
naturally, in the bracing fragrance of its leaves and 
flowers. Rosemary has always been regarded as a herb 
endued with mysterious powers. In the old French lan- 
guage of flowers rosemary represents. the power of re- 
kindling lost energy, Did they not try to waken even the 
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Sleeping Beauty by its magic efficacy? In Portugal 
rosemary is called “ alecrim,” a word which carries us 
back to the days of the Vandals, for “‘ alecrim ” is derived 
from the Scandinavian “ ellegren,”’ literally elfin-plant. 
In very early days, therefore, rosemary was connected 
with elves, and in Sicily they tell one that the baby 
fairies sleep in the rosemary flowers. The lowest petals 
of the flowers are certainly ideal cradles for baby fairies, 
and one loves to think of them swinging in them. Accord- 
ing to a Spanish legend rosemary flowers were originally 
white, but during the Flight into Egypt the Holy Family 
rested beside a rosemary bush and the Virgin Mary 
having thrown her robe over it, the flowers preserved the 
memory of her having thus honoured them by turning 
the colour of the robe she wore. 

Rosemary was probably first introduced into this 
country by the Romans, but there has always been a 
tradition that it was re-introduced by Queen Philippa of 
Hainault. In the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
there is a most interesting MS. translated from the 
original (written by “‘ a clerk of the school of Salerno ’’) 
which was sent to Queen Philippa of Hainault by her 
mother “ the Countess of Henawd,” and the translator, 
“danyel bain,” states that rosemary was unknown in 
England until the Countess of Hainault sent some to her 
daughter. The MS. is entirely devoted to the virtues of 
rosemary, and contains interesting lore about the herb. 
Rosemary, we are told, never grows higher than the 
height of Christ when He was a man on earth, and after 
thirty-three years the plant increases in breadth but not 
in height. ‘* Lavender and rosemary,” says the writer; 
“is as woman to man and White Rose to Red. It is an 
holy tree and with folk that be just and rightfull gladlye 
it groweth and thryveth.” Of its virtues he tells us that 
it gladdens all who use it, that the leaves laid under one’s 
pillow deliver one from evil dreams, that powder of the 
flowers bound in a linen cloth to the right arm make one 
light and merry, that washing one’s face in a decoction 
of the leaves boiled in white wine make one fair to look 
upon, that the flowers laid amongst clothes and books 
keep away moths, that burnt rosemary wood used as 
powder keeps the teeth free from all evils, and that even 
to smell it keeps one “ youngly.” 

In Tudor days no herb was more widely grown and 
used. Hentzner mentions in his Travels (1598) that in 
English gardens the walls were frequently covered with 
rosemary, and of Hampton Court he says “it was so 
planted and nailed to the walls as to cover them entirely.” 
Both in cookery and medicine the uses of this herb were 
manifold. The flowers were candied, a conserve was 
made of them, and rosemary cordial was used in every 
household. Rosemary was one of the chief ingredients in 
the famous Hungary Water, the recipe for which, tradition 
says, was given to Queen Elizabeth of Hungary by a 
hermit. The original recipe is treasured in what was 
formerly the Impcrial Library at Vienna. Hungary 
Water was the favourite toilet water in most Kuropean 
countries for at least two centuries. Gilded branches of 
the herb tied with different coloured ribbons were given 
as wedding favours, and the bridesmaids wore sprigs of 
gilded rosemary tied to their left arms. Why do we not 
revive this pretty, old custom ? Churches were decorated 
with boughs of this herb at Christmas, and it was also 
the custom to strew the floor with it for its pleasant 
savour. Rosemary and bays were commonly used with 
holly, ivy, and mistletoe for indoor decoration at Christ- 
mas-time, and in accordance with tradition carefully 
removed on Candlemas Eve. Herrick immortalized this 
custom, Above all rosemary was the herb of friendship. 
“As for rosemary,” wrote Sir Thomas More, “I lette it 
runne all over my garden walls, not onlie because my bees 








love it, but because it is the herb sacred to remembrance 
and to friendship, whence a sprig of it hath a dumb 
language.” 

In a little known seventeenth-century poem the 
writer, Judge Hale, prays His Lord that He will enter 
his humble heart :— 


“And with thy leave, I'll fetch some flowers that grow 
In Thine Own Garden—Faith and Love to Thee. 
With these I'll dress it up, and there shall be 
My Rosemary and Bays. Yet when my best 
Is done, the room’s not fit for such a Guest, 

But here’s the cure—Thy presence Lord alono 
Can make the stall a Court, the cratch a Throne.” 


ELEANOUR SINCLAIR Ronpe. 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer From Carro. 
[To the Editor of the Srpectrator.? 

Sir,—Cairo in the days of Lord Lloyd was enlivened by a 
series of crises politiques, while battleships kept steaming into 
Alexandria harbour to the rapturous joy alike of Thais and 
Hypatia. Had Sir Perey Loraine anticipated a lotus-eating 
life in The Residency gardens, the Wafd would have un- 
deceived him: once they had assumed office and dismissed 
all the senior officials whose politics did not bear the true 
stigma of the Beit el Omma, they demanded a visit to London 
to discuss treaty negotiations. London agreed, and Nahas 
Pasha sailed from Alexandria with a troupe of satellites into 
whose political and police record it was tactful not to probe 
too deeply. The astrologers of the Turf Club immediately 
“got busy.’’ Nahas, they predicted, glowing with jealousy and 
hate for Mohammed Pasha Mahmud, would sooner cut off his 
right hand than accept the Henderson-Mahmud_ proposals 
unchanged ; to win a hero’s plaudits in the fierce limelight of 
the secondary schools he would demand absolute sovereignty 
not only in Egypt, but also over the Sudan, the Sudd, the 
Equator ; and then there was the patient Henderson, chained, 
like Prometheus on the rock, to his inexorable dictum of ** the 
extreme limit’’?; with these antagonistic forces were not 
discussions bound to end in a deadlock ? 

So for weeks we followed proceedings in London with 
alternating spasms of hope and fear: from the Hyde Park 
Hotel would come roseate stories couched in true Oriental 
hyperbole, to which Reuter would administer a cold douche 
of sober fact. Easter holidays came and went ; “twas whis- 
pered that negotiations were practically dead but for the 
efforts of Dr. Dalton and his labour gang, when suddenly the 
absurd episode of the courier set everyone rocking with 
derisive laughter. Both in London and Cairo the Wafd 
delegates became the butt for sarcastic jests, their prestige 
fell heavily, and political experts foresaw that the treaty was 
doomed. The end was inevitable. Nahas Pasha, with one 
eye focused on personal and party difficulties in Cairo, used 
the camouflage of the Sudan to evade the responsibilities 
of signing the treaty, and packed his kit for Paris. From an 
<gyptian standpoint it was unfortunate, for, by overcalling 
his hand, Nahas rejected the substance of an agreement really 
advantageous to Egypt for the shadow of a Sudan which no 
British Government can ever yield to Egyptian rule. 

The Cairo Amateur Dramatie Society gave a series of 
excellent performances of The Pirctes of Penzance, the success 
being largely due to the efforts of the musical director, F'lt.-Lt. 
E. A. Sutton Jones, and the producer, Mr. C. H. Workman, 
who also played the part of the Major-General. By an odd 
coincidence the production synchronized with the opening 
week of the treaty negotiations in London: as Egypt is 
habitually called the land of paradox, the harassed British 
delegates might perhaps have adapted Gilbert’s delightful trio 
in the play, and used it to express their feelings somewhat 
thus : 


‘A most Egyptian paradox ! 
At common sense it gaily mocks ! 
We've quips and quibbles heard in flocks, 
But none to beat this paradox !”’ 


The Egyptian envoys, who are said to have described London 
as a “ ville triste et lugubre,” might have retorted, had they 
known their Patience, by saying: ‘Oh, to be wafded away 
from this black Aceldama of sorrow !” 

If it be incumbent on H.M.G. to protect Egypt against 
foreign invasion, an opportunity for exercising this prerogative 
was surely provided by the recent attack on our eastern 
frontiers by devastating swarms of locusts. Like the Mongol 
hordes of Gengis Khan, they came from Asiatic uplands in 
myriad hosts, destroying and devouring everything in their 
path. Egyptian forces were mobilized in Sinai under Major 
Jarvis and other British officers of the Frontier Districts 
Administration. Mr. Ballard and his colleagues worked like 
Trojans ; men were rushed about in lorries with flammen- 


werfer to repel the invaders with petrol gas; but it was 
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“locusts, locusts everywhere,” and they succeeded, where 
the Turkish Army failed, in crossing the Suez Canal. The 
situation then re-echoed certain familiar aspects of the War : 
there were communiqués from the different locust fronts, 
people were described as joining up for the locust campaign, 
there was even talk of “ conscription’? by applying the law 
under which all able-bodied males could be corvéed for a 
national emergency. 

At last—a long last—that much discussed project, a new 
Kasr el Nil bridge over the Nile, is to take definite shape. 
For years the present structure has been quite inadequate as 
the principal bridge in Cairo; nor is one much astonished at 
the apocryphal story that its breadth, when completed, 
was distinctly less than that stipulated in the original contract. 
British trade scores a point this time, as the two lowest 
tenders for the new bridge were submitted by Messrs. Dorman, 
Long & Co., and the Cleveland Bridge Co. of Darlington. 
The final award is still sub judice. To adorn one end of the 
bridge will be erected, we hear, a statue of Saad Pasha Zaghlul 
measuring some 55 ft. high with pedestal, for which, oddly 
enough, English firms were not invited to tender. For this 
and for a companion statue, apparently destined for Alex- 
andria, the Chamber of Deputies voted the modest sum of 
L.E. 43,000.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Cairo, May 13th, 1930. Your Carro CorRESPONDENT. 


Att 


TnERE have been many opportunities of seeing Van Gogh’s 
work during the last few years in London, but there has 
been nothing so illuminative of his development as the present 
first-rate show at the Leicester Galleries. Wan Gogh was a 
genius so erratic that the borderline between sanity and 
insanity was very faintly marked, and much of his best 
work is the fruit of the times when his brain, for ordinary 
purposes, was the least lucid. 

At the Leicester Galleries it is easy to trace the other 
influences which affected him before his discovery of Japanese 
prints opened up the path along which he was to find the 
motive inspiration of his painting. A copy of Hiroshige 
and the background of Woman at a Café Table illustrate 
the beginnings of his Japanese enthusiasm in the Paris period. 
Van Gogh never quite forgot his love of Japan. It can 
be seen very clearly in Arles, with Irises in the foreground. 
He was intoxicated with the sparkling atmosphere and the 
rich colour of the countryside of Provence, and he worked 
continuously. To this we owe such great pictures as The 
House of Vincent at Arles, Gaugin’s Armchair, Boat on the 
Beach at Saintes-Maries and The Sea at Saintes-Maries. Land- 
scape with Rabbits—a delicious study of the tragic St. Remy 
period, when the asylum authorities gave him every facility 
for painting—shows that even when mad he was still a great 
painter. How great he was can be seen in the amazing 
Fields at Anvers: Approaching Storm, that was painted 
shortly before he committed suicide. Of this, he wrote 
to his brother: *‘ Once back here I set to work again—though 
the brush almost slipped from my fingers, and knowing 
exactly what I wanted, I have since painted three more 
big canvasses.” 

To accompany Van Gogh, the Leicester Galleries provide 
a delightful collection of lithographs by Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Maillol, Gaugin, Pissarro, and others. There is, too, on 
view Mr. Dobson’s large seated female figure in bronze, 
called Truth. This is his most ambitious work up to date. 
It has many of the qualities of great sculpture—of even the 
greatest—but something seems lacking—something so_in- 
tangible that it is difficult to put a name to it. It is undoubtedly 
a very considerable piece of work, and it is satisfactory to 
note that the Contemporary Art Society has subscribed 
half the sum required for its purchase and is endeavouring 
to persuade admirers of sculpture to provide the remainder 
in order to purchase it for the nation. 

Important as Truth may be, it is overshadowed as a great 
work of art by Mr. Epstein’s monumental ‘‘ Madonna and 
Child,” which is shown at the Knoedler Galleries together 
with a collection of new drawings by Epstein. The drawings, 
over forty in number, are so similar that their effectiveness 
is marred by this apparent rather than real reiteration of 
subject—reclining Indian girls for the most part. In any 
case, their proximity to the Madonna seems irrelevant and 
out of place. But the group itself is so noble in conception 
and in imaginative treatment that criticism is superfluous 
and almost impertinent. How this great sculpture can 
arouse resentment passes understanding. It possesses dignity 
and power with which the world has been unfamiliar since 
the Renaissance. Its one fault is perhaps that the Child, 


in contrast to the astonishing vitality of the Madonna, has 
slightly the air of a puppet. 

Another remarkable work of Mr. Epstein’s forms the chief 
interest of the exhibition of open-air sculpture by members 
of the London Group which is being held on the roof garden 
of Messrs. Selfridge, Limited, until the end of August. 


This 


om 


is a portrait bust of Mr. Paul Robeson, which seems to me to 
be almost as good as sculpture can be. Mr. Epstein, like 
Van Gogh, knows what he wants to do and does it, 
Mr. Maurice Lambert’s Bather, in bronze, and Group 
on a Hill, in lead, and Mr. John Skeaping’s black marble 
Torco stand out from the rest of the sculptures. There 
are a lot of tiresome little bits—animals and memorials for 
dead cats—which can be of no use except to clutter up the 
garden, but, on the whole, the exhibition is interesting—if 
only that it shows an attempt to educate people into a 
knowledge of the possibilities of sculpture in wood, bronze, 
lead, and stone in the open air. 

Mr. Gerald Reitlinger’s exhibition of paintings in Sussex, 
North Africa, and Tahiti at the Redfern Gallery marks a 
considerable advance on his last show. He has become 
much more assured and much more mature. His best 
pictures are the landscapes of the Marsh, Rother Levels, Iden, 
Stone Cliff, On Romney Marsh, and The Horseshoe Meadow. 
Mr. Reitlinger has soaked himself with the atmosphere of 
the Marsh, and these cold, grey-green landscapes, conveying 
a sense of the space and loneliness of this enchanted corner 
of England, are admirable. An_ earlier but equally 
satisfactory Sussex painting is Laker’s Farm. His paintings 
of Tahiti are memorable for their fine colour and lack of 
that sentimentality which seems to settle like a blight on 
English artists who have the temerity to cross the Equator, 

There is an exhibition, too, of miniatures and water- 
colours by Constantine Somoy at Prince Vladimir Galitzine’s 
Gallery, which is extremely witty and entertaining. Somov 
was one of the founders of the group known as ‘** The Artistic 
World,” which in pre-War days at St. Petersburg rather 
inclined towards the Icft. In 1919 he issued the famous 
Book of the Marquise, and he has also illustrated Manon 
Lescaut with exquisite drawings. His pictures have great 
unreality and equal charm. They are a kind of unholy 
marriage between Watteau and the Russian Ballet which 
is at once extraordinarily naive and_ extraordinarily 
sophisticated. Their spirit is an eighteenth century of the 
imagination: it is impossible to approach them too 
seriously ; they are just the expression of a strange and 
witty personality. Davip FINCHAM. 


The Cinema 


Tue CASE OF SERGEANT GRISCHA. 
PAVILION. 


The Case of Sergeant Grischa is, in my opinion, the best book 
which has been written about the War. It was, therefore, 
in trepidation that I went to see the film version which is 
now being shown at the Marble Arch Pavilion. The book 
has immense pictorial qualities ; it is also a great epic, with 
very skilful character-drawing. It has, in fact, many of the 
essential qualities requisite for the making of a good film. 

What a chance there was for a magnificent opening scene 
in the prisoners’ camp! How exciting and tense might 
Grischa’s escape from it have been! And _ then—those 
weary months of wandering through the forests might have 
been made real by a few significant shots. We are given 
a glimpse of Grischa’s vagabond life with Babka—but a 
glimpse which I would rather not have had. Babka was 
not a chorus girl disguised as a chocolate soldier: she was 
an experience-hardened woman, who loved Grischa more 
than her life. Grischa’s second arrest and the subsequent 
months (if it was not years) which he spent in von Lichow’s 
prison camp are sketched in lightly. The only scene which 
seemed to me in any way worthy of its model was the inter- 
view of Schieffenzahn with von Lichow. Schieffenzahn 
was well cast. The last few scenes showing Grischa’s pathetic 
disposal of his property, and of his last walk through the 
snow, were slightly more convincing. But any real emotion 
which they inspired was due to the haunting memory of 
those scenes as described in the book rather than to any 
excellence in the film version. 

The three conspicuous features which seem to me, more 
than any others, impressive in the novel are Grischa himself, 
the spaciousness of the canvas, and the perpetual emphasis 
on time—days, weeks, months of time elapsing while Grischa 
waits, the human puppet of a merciless machine. Grischa 
should have been played by a Russian—only a Russian 
could have “ got across ”’ that dogged despair and submission 
to fate. Although Mr. Chester Morris has a slightly Slav 
appearance, he was not equal to the task before him. The 
immense opportunities offered by the setting were missed, 
and there seems to me to be no excuse for this, for the camera 
has the whole world for its field, and is bound neither by 
light nor by distance. 

But the fatal mistake in the production was, in my opinion, 
that the whole icmpo of the film was wrong. Time, which 
played such an important part in the unfolding of the story, 
was cheated of its réle in the film, and time is a factor which 
one cannot play with: it is all-powerful. 

CELIA SIMPSON. 
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Pleiades 


Les sportifs laborieux 


Is the growth of sport (or rather, shall we say, the growth of 
the vogue and réclame of sport, which is quite another thing) 
a result, or a concomitant, of the growth of the great city 
and of urbanization in general ?. The question is one to which 
there is no real or certain answer; but then—it is precisely 
questions of that sort which are most worth discussion. It is 
certainly true that games abounded in the green and rural 
times of our English forefathers; and men would gather 
together in glades to see Robin Hood and his green-jackets 
hit “a woodsman’s mark at woodsman’s distance.” It is 
true again that games were common in ancient Greece, and 
were regularly celebrated under the terraced heights on which 
the olive and vine and fig were cultivated by a people 
mainly engaged in agriculture. But it is also true that rural 
games are, in the main, intermittent: they come once a 
year, or even once in four: the rural activities of work are 
sufficiently varied, and sufficiently a tax on the pride of thews 
and sinews, to relegate rural sports to the rare times of high 
holiday. It is different with urban populations. They follow 
uniform occupations ; and those occupations leave no great 
room for any pride in bodily achicvement and dexterity. (Two 
ploughmen may plough in a match: two spinners cannot 
vie in a game of spinning.) There is a routine which broods 
over urban work; and the truant spirit of man_ will 
always be a rebel against routine. The fluctuating chances 
of organized games are the rebel’s way of escape. He may 
only be a spectator; but what does that matter? He feels 
the thrill of hovering chance all the more because he is 
lifted above the strife. He sits like a watching Destiny 
on the stands; and unlike Destiny, he can gamble on 
the result—he can have his “ flutter,’ and with it the 
flutter of the heart that is worth more than the “ flutter” 
itself. And beyond this escape into the romantic world of 
chance and flutter there is something else, which is perhaps 
even higher: there is a mounting up, as with wings, into an 
artistic world of deft technique and cunningly executed 
movements: there is an aesthetic appreciation of the 
** patterns ’’ which the players weave as they move : in a word, 
there is an entering, however unexpected the door of entry 
may be, into a sort of kingdom of Beauty. Mr. Priestley, in 
The Good Companions, has discoursed admirably of these 
matters; and nobody who has once sympathized with Jess 
Oakroyd's passion for “'T’ United” will ever willingly cast 
a stone against the ‘** muddied oaf in the goal.” 

* * £ * F KF K 

Whatever the reasons, it seems tolerably certain that great 
organized games have often arisen among great organized 
urban groups. Rome had no sooner become a great city—a 
place of insulae, or great island blocks of tenements, with 
shops on the lower floors and crowded flats above—than she 
became a home of passionate chariot-racing and gladiatorial 
games. ‘* Constantinople,” says Gibbon, “adopted the 
follies, though not the virtues, of ancient Rome; and the 
same factions which had agitated the circus raged with 
redoubled fury in the hippodrome.” The Greens and the Blues 
were the rival factions; ‘‘and the Greens, who had 
treacherously concealed stones and daggers under baskets of 
fruit, massacred, at a solemn festival, three thousands of their 
Blue adversaries.’ We do not go to these lengths in our days 
—though even to-day one may read of revolvers being fired 
after a football match in a hot-blooded Latin country at an 
annoying referee or an irritating rival crowd. But if we have 
no massacres, or only little massacres, we have the same 
passions, similar factions, and almost identical colours. Any- 
body who has seen a team (let us say the Arsenai) and 
its supporters going down from a London railway station 
for a cup-tie game in the provinces may well have dreamed 
of ancient Constantinople. There were the fluttering colours 
of the Blues (the “caerulean blue,” says Gibbon, supposed to 
represent the sea); there were the streamers, the rosettes, 
the hats; there were, indeed, whole paper costumes in the 
colour, and for the glory, of the side. Coelum, non animum, 
The Constantinopolitan and the Londoner are 
and the sixth century and the 


mutant. 
brothers under the skin ; 





twentieth can cry understandingly to one another across the 
gulf of time. 
+ £ 8-6, & 85-6 

The last few days have seen an orgy of sport. Year by 
year, just as the hawthorn of May is scenting the country- 
side and beginning to shed its tiny white petals, and just 
as the roses of June are beginning to bud—the orgy whirls 
its gay course. The Brasenose Eight, with the stern Mr. 
Graham rowing at Number Seven, has steadily refused to be 
bumped by the University College Eight, with his rival Mr. Tinné 
rowing, as the correspondents say, at the same “ thwart.” 
(There was, one dimly guessed, a great deal of human feeling ia 
this matter.) Mr. R. T. Jones, in a gay but conclusive way, has 
overhauled Mr. Wethered ; an American is amateur champion 
of England in golf: the Union Jack trails sadly at half-mast, 
and the star-spangled banner flaps and whips happily in 
the breeze at the mast-head. The Australians have pursued 
their steady course: awfully arrayed, and boldly besieging 
our cricket champions, they deal destruction’s devastating 
doom; they scatter our wickets and conserve their own. 
There is just one consolation. Miss Amy Johnson has flown 
to Australia : an English girl has saved the honour of England. 
Not, by the way, that she is the only girl to save this honour, 
so often menaced, at so many points, by so many attacks, 
Another English girl has defeated an American “* invasion ”’ 
of women golfers; and if an Englishman cannot be open 
champion of England in golf, an Englishwoman may. Res 
redit ad triarios, as the Roman saying went: the issue of 
battle has run back to the reserves. Luckily the reserves, 
the Old Guard (or rather the Young Guard) of England, 


were its women; and the Guard has neither died nor 
surrendered. 
* *£ *& * & & * 
How curiously we seem to measure nations and their 


destiny, or at any rate their standing, in terms of these 
laborious sports ; and how grimly, when we think in these 
terms, does England seem to be ringed about, on every hand, 
in cricket, golf, and tennis, and in every other manner of 
game, by prowling hosts of Midian! C'est magnifique ; 
mais, enfin, ce n’cst pas la guerre. After all, these invasions 
and defeats and victories are only the metaphors of happy 
children. If you leave metaphors as metaphors, they do 
no harm. They are only dangerous if you let them twist 
round into realities in your mind, and if you begin to think 
that there has been a real victory and a real defeat. Metaphors 
should never be allowed to twist round ; but they are uneasy 
wriggling things, and they have a way of biting the hand 
that feeds them. Men are prone to those odious things 
called comparisons; and whenever they get quantitative 
terms of measurement ready to hand, they set to work on a 
game of comparative cquations. If an American is seven 
up, with six to play—why, here be quantities, and we may 
draw morals. But there is really no moral at all. The 
terms by which nations are measured are great spiritual 
imponderable terms. The ponderables—the quantities— 
are only bits of gossamer. It is fun to play with them, and 
make skeins from the gossamer. But it is only the fun 
of children “sporting on the shore.’ And behind them 
we may hear, though we can never measure, “ the mighty 
waters rolling evermore.” 
i Ot £ sees 

The worst of laborious sports, especially when they are 
adorned by metaphors that are allowed to twist round into 
realities, is that they become so terribly serious. The 
Australians are apt to play cricket as if the wickets were the 
three fates, the ball a * vast orb of fate,’ and the bat 
an Athanasius contra mundum. ‘They stand up against the 
bowler as Beowulf stood up against Wyrd: they defy the 
Doom, and will not be beaten. But it is just a game; the 
Fates are busy elsewhere, and Wyrd has other business on 
hand. Why not be merry, take the risk, hit the ball (which 
is only a ball, not an orb of fate), and accept the result 
with a laugh ? We are only children of a little larger growth, 
and we are only sporting on the shore. To adapt Catullus, 
Ludamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus. ORION. 
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Country Life 


IIorE n Stock. 

Many critics have noted that the depression in farming 
freems to have enhanced the excellence of agricultural shows. 
The point might be made this year, for the early shows of this 
feason have been particularly brilliant. But the truth is that 
a real revival in stock, as a farmer’s proposition, has to be 
chronicled. It seems at the moment too much to hope that 
the grain-farmer or potato-farmer, or, indeed, the small fruit. 
farmer, will be assured a constant and a remunerative price 
for what he grows. English consumers have been refusing to 
buy good English potatoes at £3 a ton when they willingly 
paid £16 a ton for imported potatoes. Again, it does not pay 
to grow wheat at the world’s price unless the yield is altogether 
ebnormal. As to small fruit, I have made some particular 
inquiries ; and the results are curious. 


* * * * 


A FRUIT-GROWERS’ PROTEST. 

Crops of gooseberries and currants are likely to be immense. 
For myself, I never saw gooseberry bushes so laden as on one 
or two of the Worcestershire farms which I visited last week. 
The yield is due not only to the season but to very intensive 
cultivation ; that is to say, expenditure. The fields are not 
only carefully cultivated ; they are generously manured with 
artificials and sprayed many times in winter and spring with 
various chemicals, most of which are costly, both to buy and to 
apply. Just as the farmer’s heart is cheered by the sight of a 
crop now past the danger zone, promising him the reward of 
his heavy expenditure, he hears that British factories have 
already purchased forward, and therefore without knowledge 
of its quality, huge quantities of small fruit from Europe- 
There is, I think, little doubt that the English fruit makes 
better jam, but for one unessential reason and another, from 
habit, from a certain convenience, for the sake, perhaps, of 
secrecy, and because the foreign fruit is a little earlier, a 
number of manufacturers prefer to buy abroad on speculation 
before they even know what English supplies will be. They 
do not even give the English fruit-grower the offer of com- 
peting. Is this preference for the foreign product due to 
economic or psychological influences ? The question touches 
a crucial point. 

* * * * 

Farmers, especially British farmers, reckon in general to 
make on the swings what they lose on the roundabouts. Their 
activities are various; and on the whole (in spite of very 
obvious exceptions) they show adaptability and, as with the 
best of the Worcestershire fruit-growers, give a very quick 
and thorough response to scientific discoveries. Stock to-day 
represents the swings ; and there are some reasons for expect- 
ing the vitality of the industry to be maintained and indeed 
enhanced, in regard at least to cattle and perhaps sheep, and 
indeed poultry, if we may consider them included in our 
enimal husbandry. We breed the best stock in the world ; 
and have not of recent years, at least so far as the working 
farmer is concerned, earned the due reward. As regards 
dairy cattle, nothing is more remarkable than the steady 
grading up of many herds, Thousand-gallon cows in a dozen 
breeds are more or less common, and pure-bred herds, giving 
an average of some 809 gallons a year, are to be found in most 
counties. 

% % & * 
A Sourn Devon Trrumpn. 

An exceptionally good example of the skill of our breeders 
was to be seen in the judging rings of the show of the admirable 
Bath and West Society, held at Torquay. It is a show 
strikingly different from the Royal Counties, held this 
weck at Reading. It is of the West Country Western, and a 
large proportion of the exhibitors are working farmers. The 
Royal Counties Show suggests no locality, and may be said 
to exist for the rich and so-called gentleman farmer, who does 
not much care whether he makes or loses money—indeed, 
almost always budgets for a heavy loss. We owe this sort of 
farmer much, and may he prosper; but it is the other sort 
that matters. Now in the South West the working farmers 


produced the breed of South Devon cattle, which developed 
to such proportions on the congenial fields of Devon that 


many of them attained to a ton in weight. They paid well ag 
beef cattle, and their enormous joints were sent for the most 
part to Devonport to feed sailors and soldiers ; and the trade 
was remunerative. 

* * * 

Some years ago this market closed. Rabelaisian joints 
were not wanted ; and the value of the South Devon monsters 
went downhill at a lamentable speed. Classes vanished even 
at shows. What was to be done? To give up so fine a breed 
was unthinkable ; and the breeders of late years have been 
doing very much what Shorthorn breeders did much earlier. 
They have evolved a ** Dairy South Devon,” a rather slighter 
sub-variety, in which the quality of giving rich milk is 
enhanced as the beef-bearing quality is refined down. At 
the Torquay Show the classes for Dairy South Devons were 
strong and contained a number of 1,000-gallon animals. If 
that is not practical proof of our breeders’ skill in adaptation 
where shall we find it ? 

* * * * 
VILLAGE CRAFTSMEN. 

It was pleasant to learn at one of these shows that exhibits 
there have proved singularly effective in promoting village 
industries, not of one sort but of many. The Englishman 
is a born craftsman as well as breeder. It was not by an 
accident that at one happy period our pottery and especially 
our furniture were the best of their sort in the world, beautiful, 
and in the English way also useful, comfortable, practical, 
hemely, and workaday. Let me give some instances. A 
South Country labourer skilled in wattling hazel contrived 
a rough crate for feeding hay-fed stock. His hazel contri- 
vances went to the Rural Industries stand at Hull. He has 
now a market in the North for dozens of such crates. And so 
encouraged, he goes in inventing. I saw him make a circular 
wattle, hurdle, designed for protecting tree or bush against 
frost; and can imagine nothing better for the purpose. 
Thousands of gardeners are in need of such a piece of armour. 


* * * %* 


This is one chance example out of numbers that might be 
quoted. The blacksmiths, I suppose, lead the way ; and they 
make things of use on the farm as well of beauty in the garden. 
One village craftsman, for example, exhibited the other day 
a chain harrow so very much more effective than any factory- 
made machine that it has attracted the attention both of 
Amcrican and Australian farmers. It is true, of course, that 
the isolated rural craftsman cannot directly compete with the 
factory ; but there is, and always should be, a limited demand 
for the best, as there must be a limited production of the 
best. If we want to give presents of books, cressets, fire-dogs, 
bird-tables, gates and brackets, or, in another sphere, of 
bowls, fountains, bird-baths, we shall go to the rural crafts- 
man ; and his market in such things also enables him to make 
tools and other implements of real value to the practical 
farmer. Dying crafts have actually and in fact been revived, 
for example the artistic casting of lead in thin sheets. It is 
largely due to exhibits at the agricultural shows that local 
craftsmen of such things are steadily, if slowly, reaching 
markets all over Britain, and indeed now and again over the 
seven seas. 

* * * % 
AFRICAN FLOWERS. 

Africa has made many invaluable presents to English gardens 
such as nemesia, most jewel-like of all half-hardy annuals, 
or—to take the strangest botanically—the primuline variety 
of gladiolus from the Zambesi Falls, or the brick-red gerbera, 
or the Cape dandelion. A newer arrival may be chronicled. 
It has, I think, several varieties ; but the particular flower 
that attracts me is Venedium Fastuosum—introduced by 
Suttons. It has a quality of colour, a sort of vivid orange, 
that is peculiarly African ; and its lusty grey-green foliage has 
additional attractions of its own. The flower is more or less 
daisy-like in pattern; but there is no pyrethrum or other 
composite flower quite like it in hue or general appearance. 
The plant appears to be hardy in our climate, which, in spite 
of the pessimists, is surprisingly congenial to a great number 
of African flowers, W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir,—A great deai of nonsense is written about the numerous 
races and languages of India as indicating an absenee of 
‘nationhood in its inhabitants, but it is not too much to say, 
as the Evening Standard recently did, that ‘“* the truth is 
that India is becoming a subject, about which the truth 
‘may not be told.” The fact is that Hindustan is the home 
of 216 millions of people, for the most part of one race, who 
hold one religion with an intense faith, the most numerous, 
wealthy and educated nationality in Asia, standing high 
above the Japanese in all these respects. There are, it is 
true, some 70 millions of Mussulmans, but much more than 
half of them live in Eastern Bengal and are an uneducated 
and humble peasant community with a Hindu aristocracy, 
which recently assured Lord Irwin of * their united, whole- 
hearted support ”’ in a letter addressed to the Viceroy by 
Maharaja Sir P. K. Tagore on behalf of ninety Hindu 
noblemen. There are, it is urged, some three or four languages 
spoken by the peoples who make up the vast Hindu majority, 
but that has never affected the solidarity of Hinduism and 
never will. How many tongues do Christians speak ? 

A very unwise policy is being pressed on the India Office 
by powerful newspaper magnates and ex-Governors, whose 
one idea of administration is an autocracy based on military 
force. Its chief designs at present are to set the Mussulmans 
against the Hindus and to rouse the so-called Untouchables 
to an assault on their masters. This is not a very civilized 
policy, and clearly contemplates something very like civil 
war for the aggrandizement of the British Raj. In times like 
these it is necessary to call a spade a spade. I do not believe 
that either of these great groups of the Indian population 
will be pleased by an invitation to join in an anti-Hindu 
campaign. It is a significant fact that a fortnight ago the 
great Mussulman festival of the Bakrid, which so frequently 
in the past was accompanied by sectarian rioting, passed 
over, from end to end of India, without a word or act of 
religious bigotry. Mr. Gandhi's successor in the salt war 
was Mr. Abbas Tyabji, a Mussulman judge of some distinction. 

At the present time the Hindus are in a savage mood, 
and it seems unquestionably necessary and just to fall back 
on the rifle to maintain order and protect life, but in the 
long run it will be imperative to seek Hindu good will or the 
great Indian trade, which is the backbone of British com- 
merce, will melt away. We must remember the words of 
Warren Hastings that the Hindus “are gentle, benevolent 
and more susceptible to gratitude for kindness done them 
than any people on the face of the earth.” In August, 1908, 
Dr. Lefroy, the English Bishop of Lahore, protested against 
“the language in the public Press which is wounding and 
alienating ’’ the Indian peoples. To me it is deplorable that 
books like Sir Reginald Craddock’s Dilemma in India and 
Miss Mayo’s Mother India should drive the men and women 
of India to the verge and past the verge of passionate despair. 
There was once in India a great Jrish Viceroy, known as 
Clemency Canning. India may yet thank God that England 
has sent her a far-seeing Prophet of Peace in Lord Irwin. 

A great deal that is written about the Untouchables is 
silly exaggeration. . Many of them hold high places in the 
Administration, at the Bar and in the colleges. The present 
hideous phase of publie life in India will pass away en the 
condition that we do not call to our aid the old tyranny of 
the Moghul or, like the Communist, try to rouse the servants 
of the upper castes against their masters. ‘Those who are 
acquainted with Sanscrit literature must know that the line 
of separation between the Brahmin and the so-called 
Untouchable is one of race similar to what still exists in the 
United States, where men of British race refuse to recognize 
the Negro as his equal. The black castes of India, almost all 
Negritic in origin, stand in exactly the same relation to the 
white Caucasian Brahmin and the white Aryan Rajput. 
Far from being anti-Hindu, the Untouchables, or humbler 
castes, are almost to a man fervent supporters of Gandhi 
and formed the bulk of the rioters at Sholapur, Bombay, 
Madras, and Calcutta.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. J. OD. 


the Editor 


FAGGING 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—None of your correspondents seems quite to have grasped 
the underlying principle of fagging and the prefectorial 
system. Before Dr. Arnold went to Rugby, it had long been 
usual for the oldest and strongest boys to enforce a code of 
etiquette (sartorial and the like) among their weaker fellows, 
while the small boys were made to fetch and carry. What 
Dr. Arnold did was to make this form of bullying the privilege 
of those whom he appointed to keep order for him. Even 
then the tiresome and repressive caste system would hardly 
have survived had not the prefects tended to appoint 
‘* friendlies” from the body of the house to keep order for 
them. These seniors empowered to reprimand, perhaps to 
chastize, and expected to bear tales, easily made any breach 
etiquette, not in itself an official offence, an insult to them- 
selves and the prefects, an incitement to breach of the peace, 
as it were, or contempt of court. This is further strengthened 
by each grade in the hierarchy of privilege jealously guarding 
its own rights, and very careful to see that lower grades 
mind their ** P’s and Q’s.”” Indeed, not to do so is to run the 
risk of a beating for slackness, or a housemaster’s reprimand 
for not exercising one’s authority. 

This may be very excellent for knocking the nonsense out of 
ex-captains of ** Prep.” schools. But it is very open to abuse ; 
the line between the eflicient and the officious is very narrow. 
To entrust adolescents with the power of administering 
corporal punishment is to court cruelty. 

To sum up, is not this system, in the first place, far too 
delicate to be entrusted to people so young, as the old 
Etonian pointed out? And, secondly, is it not bad education 
to deal so far from reality ? No one nowadays would dare 
to treat a servant or batman as a prefect treats his fags. 
Again, even if this is fairly tolerable to the thick skin of the 
average boy, I seriously doubt the value of a system based 
on complacency to obvious injustice, and the supposition 
that everyone has the hide and long suffering of the patient 
ox. It is out of touch with the spirit of the age, and the 
antithesis of the Public School virtue of * playing the game.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., BC 


AGRICULTURE AND WASTED TRANSPORT 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sin,—In warning your readers of the erroneous impressions 
they might gather from the article entitled as above, Mr. 
Philip Gee refers to a correspondence that recently passed 
in a couple of technical journals on the railway wagon 
question. He, however, conveniently omitted to add that 
so overwhelmed was he by the weight of evidence brought 
against him that he was obliged to retire from the debate 
in both journals! He now raises some of the same points 
again in your columns, knowing full well that you cannot 
spare the space for an unnecessary repetition of unavoidably 
lengthy explanations on a technical subject. 

A typical instance of the misleading nature of his state- 
ments is his assertion that no large quantity of coal is dis- 
patched to the thousands of country towns and villages that 
exist between the mining areas and the extremes of the 
eastern, southern, and western coasts. He also ignores the 
fact that the restoration of prosperity to agriculture would 
esult in a big increase in the demand for coal. 

The abolition of private ownership in wagons would not 
only enable a drastic reduction to be made in rates on agri- 
etltural produce, but also in the rates on coal. In broad 
illustration, a truck now conveying ten tons of coal to a 
country station at a rate of, say, 10s. a ton earns £5-——and 
returns empty. But if the wagon were loaded back, the 
azricultural traffic would pay 50s. and the coal would then 
only pay the remaining £2 10s. 

I may remind you that at the Railway Wages Board in 
December, 1926, the practical traflic staff of the railways 
(which includes the district goods managers, stationmasters, 
&c.) expressed their collective and considered opinion that 
very heavy economies would result from abolishing private 
ownership in wagons which, naturally, would enable a sub- 
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stantial reduction to be made in railway rates. These rates 
now average 150 to 200 per cent. higher than abroad, and, 
therefore, if those on coal alone were reduced by only 20 
per cent., complete prosperity would be restored to the coal 
trade by a saving of £8,000,0CO a year in its transport bill. 
To this must be added the further heavy economies—probably 
totalling over £10,000,0C0 a year—that would result from 
avoiding cclliery stoppages through so-called ‘ shortage ”’ 
of trucks, which do not occur in countries where all the 
wagons are railway owned. These savings would also enable 
a reduction of three or four shillings a ton to be made in the 
prices of export coal. 

During the last three years, however, Mr. Philip Gee— 
without possessing the slightest practical knowledge of 
railway operation—has baulked the coal trade of these 
savings by persistently disputing the accuracy of the views 
of myself and the other railwaymen in question, and still 
insists on doing so, notwithstanding the fact that at the 
recent meeting of the Welsh Associated Collieries, Sir David R. 
Llewellyn (the chairman) tacitly acknowledged the soundness 
of our views by frankly admitting the ‘‘ enormous benefits ” 
they had derived from pooling twenty thousand of their 
trucks. 


In these circumstances, you will undoubtedly be as 
astonished as myself that Mr. Gee—regardless of the damage 
that is being done to his own as well as every other basic 
industry by high transport charges—should be so lost to all 
sense of responsibility as to continue to mislead your 
readers, colliery shareholders, and the general public on this 
railway wagon question.—I am, Sir, &c., 

K. R. B. Ropers 
(formerly of the Traffic Department, 
Buenos Aires Great Southern Railway). 
43 St. James's Road, Brixton, S.W. 9. 


WOMEN AND WAR 


[To the Editor of the SpecratTor.] 

Sir,—I have carefully read Brigadier-General F. P. Crozier’s 
War book and various public criticisms of those parts of it 
referring to immorality and venereal disease. For nearly three 
years I was engaged in the medical prevention of venereal 
disease among the Overseas British troops on active service 
abroad; and I have no hesitation whatever in endorsing 
General Crozier’s fundamental proposition that sexual depravity 
is inevitable in war. If decent women don’t want wholesale 
immorality and widespread sexual disease, let them have no 
more wars. The following extracts from London newspapers 
prove that General Crozier has erred on the side of under- 
statement :— 


(1) Re New Zealand soldiers: In ‘the London Times of Decem- 
ber 20th, 1917, the High Commissioner for New Zealand made the 
following statement: “ Every day we hear that men are required 
to maintain the strength of the Army, yet this country allows 
conditions to prevail which’ render thousands of soldiers unfit for 
war service and a source of danger to future generations.” 

(2) On November 25th, 1917, the Weekly Dispatch published a 
leading article, from which I quote the following: ‘ Let us take a 
walk down the Strand. Any day will do. Wet or fine, rain or shine, 
we shall see the same disgraceful condition of the pavements. 
From whence do they come— these dirty sluts of fifteen to eighteen 
years of age ? Why should the busiest thoroughfare in London be 
obstructed from midday to midnight with gangs of young female 
ruffians and thieves ... these are the English girls we permit 
Colonial soldiers to meet on our pavements. ... This scandal, 
both in the Strand and Waterloo Road, has been going on for two 
years.” 

(3) Re Canadian soldiers:—In September, 1918, the following 
Canadian view was published by the Daily Express: ‘‘ It is hard 
to forgive the British Government for letting things reach such a 
pass. The evil should have been checked long ago....” And 
Prebendary Carlile, head of the Church Army, wrote congratulating 
the Daily Express on ‘“‘ the magnificent stand it has taken.” 

(4) Re Australian soldiers:—In the Daily Express of Sep- 
tember 24th, 1918, Australian officers expressed the view that the 
British authorities must accept the blame for ‘‘ The Scandal of 
the Streets’: ‘‘ If they know there are bad girls on the streets— 
and only those who do not wish to see could be blind to their 
presence—then it is their first duty to deal firmly with the situation. 
They have no right to allow a danger to exist to the detriment of 
the sailors and soldiers, or even civilians, without taking the fullest 
measures to repress it.” 

(5) Re Americain soldiers :—In September, 1918, in the Times, 
the Daily Mail, the Daily Express and elsewhere, various protests 
were published by American editors visiting England and Europe. 
Mr. Edward Bok said: ‘‘I have never seen a more disgraceful 
condition that is witnessed in the London streets every evening. .. é 


I say it with care and thought that, if the American woman knew 
what was going on here in the streets of London, there would be an 
outcry that . . . might prove to be a serious factor in an agitation 
to check the flow of American troops.” 


As to the results of this inevitable sexual depravity expressed 
in venereal disease statistics, the figures supplied by the 
War Office to the Overseas British military authorities in 
1917 were that the British Army maintained on the average 
between 40,000 and 50,000 soldiers out of action continuously 
owing to venereal infection ; the average loss of time per case 
was between five and six weeks ; thus the Army had approxi- 
mately 500,000 venereal cases per annum. Counting in 
concealments, camp cases, casualties, &c., it is safe to say that 
the number of venereal cases per annum was approximately, 
25 to 30 per cent. of the number of troops during the early and 
middle part of the-War. On the average about two-thirds 
of these cases were wiped out by efficient prophylaxis ; in 
many units the reduction was much greater. Failures were 
due to drunkenness, wilful infection (to avoid service), 
carelessness, and shortage of supplies. ' 

The women of the English-speaking world are indebted 
to General Crozier for proving so clearly, first, that sexual 
depravity is the inevitable result of war and, second, that 
venereal disease is (in the absence of medical prevention) 
the inevitable result of sexual depravity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, W.1. Erte A. Rovt. 


THE PRESTIGE OF PARLIAMENT 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.| 


Srr,—I feel most strongly the country’s responsible editors 
should receive every possible assistance from the public, 
because government by discussion (Fr. parlement—parliament) 
is the main fundamental principle of the Constitution, and 
in practice, but for its unofficial maintenance by them, 
coupled with that of the Lords, intermittently, that principle 
is almost totally in abeyance now—nor can the country 
depend upon any adequate or genuine discussion being 
effected in the transactions of public affairs. 

Welsh statesmanship, it seems to me, has turned the 
House of Commons into a den of thieves nowadays, whether 
Conservative muddlers, Liberal dupes, or Labour blood- 
suckers by profession. I wish Nottingham had shown that 
body what England thinks of it, say, by a general strike of 
voters! A 5 per cent. poll to elect its representative in that 
assembly would, I think, give it a smack in the eye it richly 
deserves ! 

Really, with an excellent King, the best Second Chamber 
we ever had, tolerably good County Councils, and the national 
genius for self-government of the English, I sometimes 
wonder whether it would not be the best way out of our 
fearful difficulties, which are only becoming more acute, 
as it is, to suspend the House of Commons, and its costly 
mistress, the Civil Service, until things are tolerably straight 
again—say, for twenty years or so! 

As wisely might we give to a financial crook sole control 
of a Money Bill as the House of Commons and the Treasury 
nowadays, and, by rights it seems to me, it has forfeited 
all claim to be trusted to have anything whatever to do with 
the taxpayers’ money for at least another twenty or thirty 
years! What business, in common honesty, had it to give 
away the exhausted taxpayers’ money to the United States, 
France, and Italy as it has done? Sheer dishonesty and 
vulgar bravado, surely! Then the Civil Service (with the 
Commons as its mere tool) in 1919-20 exacted more than 
necessary from the tortured taxpayers, by more than a whole 
pre-War imperial Budget—-viz., £230 millions too much! 
Hushed up as a trifle, and quite forgotten now ! 

Then, again, in 1922-3 the Civil Service again seizes too 
much by £101 million. At any sacrifice, they should have 
made quite sure not to take more than necessary! Too 
little would not have mattered so much! How much of 
our present difficulties may not have originated in this 
wanton gash inflicted on commerce to the tune of £330 
million loss in two years ! 

Why were there only fifty-six Government Departments 
in London in 1918, and no fewer than eighty-three now ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., Pau.tet S. J. MILpMay, 

Manor House, Totland Bay, Isle of Wight. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,—Your last excuse for your last explanation of the 
decay of British industry is already known to be quite 
mistaken. I refer to rationalization. 

Take the cotton trade, the most highly rationalized in the 
world, and it has been so during my sixty years’ experience 
of it. All the great combines—rationalized thirty years ago 
—and not watered in the 1920 boom—- re rapidly going into 
insolvency. I refer you to one of many, the Fine Cotton 
Spinners’ and Doublers’ Association, Ltd., with the best 
technical brains and the best machinery and plant in the 
world. This concern is now making no profits: dividend 
1928, 15 per cent. ; 1929, 10 per cent. ; and now 6 per cent. 
In spite of large reserves it is rapidly decaying. The increased 
unemployment is not due to rationalization, for, as I say, 
that has always been in existence, at any rate for the last 
thirty years. You must look to decreased trade for the 
explanation. On the top of the deflation here the financiers 
have added further deflation here and abroad, producing 
world-wide kad trade. That is the cause, and events will 
prove I am right. There is no over-production of goods ; 
there is under-production of money, some of it caused by 
the Lurning of the people’s Treasury notes and the with- 
drawal of bank credit in order to double the wealth of 
parasitic financiers. After reading the Spectator for fifty 
years I am ashamed of its fiscal and financial views. They 
need rationalizing.—I am, Sir, &c., A. HENTHORN Storr. 

5 Cross Street, Manchester. 

[This letter exemplifies the fallacy which is holding back the 
rationalization of the industry. Sixty years ago the English 
cotton trade was the most highly efficient in the world. To- 
day it is not.—Eb. Spectator.] 


OIL IMPORTS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
§1r,—The importation into this country of petroleum and 
its products during the year 1828 amounted to the formidable 
total of 1,976,600,000 gallons, 89 per cent. of which came 
from foreign sources. Outside the contribution of fuel oil 
from Sarawak the Empire’s share of this stupendous total 
is quite negligible. Yet, by the extended use of pulverized 
coal, the extraction of oils and motor spirit from bituminous 
coals and cannels, the further development of gas producers 
for use with lorries and agricultural tractors and for stationary 
engines ; lastly, by the rational and intensive exploitation of 
our vast and totally neglected deposits of peat, a very large 
proportion of this total could be produced within the country 
and an immense stimulus given thereby to industry and 
employment.—I am, Sir, &c., 
116 Pall Mall, S.W. RosBert HARGRAVE STANDEN, 


HOMECROFTING AND THE PROBLEM OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I thank Professor Scott for his congratulations, but as 
we shall get the £8,000 for the homecrofting educational 
colony only if we can find at least half a dozen people of the 
right kind to start it with, there will be nothing to con- 
gratulate us upon unless all those who realize the hopefulness 
of homecrofting help us in our search for the pioneers. 

Of course this pioneering makes a practical appeal as well 
as a philanthropic one. The pioncers will not only be able 
to earn something, but also to live very inexpensively in the 
most agreeable surroundings. They will not, however, be 
assured a living. They will need some resources of their 
own. The people thus in a position to join form an excep- 
tional class in every way. 

It is perhaps best to call attention first to the child welfare 
aspect of the homecrofting school. Let us then imagine our 
town children—or those of them who wanted, and whose 
parents consented—going in the morning, not to a school 
in a street, but to a garage where conveyances would await 
them to take them out into the country. These would be 
the tractors from their homecrofting school drawing a couple 
of trailers each. Five miles an hour would be a sufficient 
speed, and then the trailers could be what we shall describe 


here as double side-cars, on two wheels, taking four rows of 
children (facing sideways), eight in each row, so that the 
trailers would take about thirty each. That plan would give 
a very cheap, strong and light construction suiting the purpose 
perfectly. 

They would remain two days at the country school, 
sleeping thus one night in alternate batches, so that the 
spacious classrooms would serve as dormitories—thus .for 
half the children. They would have four hours of class 
work, which is the really healthy and useful amount, and 
three hours of productive work, which would leave ample 
time for good games. 

We are thinking, of course, of a modern homecrofting 
school, so there are no objections to be made about the 
distaste of the town boy for hours of digging, weeding, &c. 
The roto-cultivator would do most of the digging, and the 
weeding, systematically done, always the “ stitch in time 
that saves nine,” is a matter of a sociable quarter of an hour 
row and then between class hours. 

Three books and ‘twice that number of pamphlets were 
issued by Calcutta University and the Association dealing 
with the many aspects, educational and other, of the plan. 
That means, in a word, that there is more to study in con- 
nexion with it than most people have the patience for. 
Demonstrations alone, leading to wider and wider applic.- 
tions, will take us in the direction of the realization of this 
wonderful possibility progress has opened up for the welfare 
of the young. We must multiply examples of all kinds of 
homecrofting colonies, and should therefore eagerly take 
advantage of Professor Laserre’s offer. 

I mentioned in my letter you published on May 3rd 
the many ways in which the homecrofting school would 
attack the great problem of unemployment; among them 
that the same organization that would keep the young from 
competing in the labour market would be as suitable for the 
older workers, who have difliculty in obtaining employment, 
as it could make them decently off with very little pecuniary 
assistance, whilst the possibilities it would open up for mass 
emigration are of the very greatest interest and importance. 

But nothing except demonstrations will convince people 
that such a little David as homecrofting could ever do anything 
to such a Goliath as unemployment, so I hope this earnest 
appeal for help will meet with some response.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. W. PETAVEL. 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Smr,—My attention has been drawn to a book entitled 
Humanity Uprooted, by Mr. Maurice Hindus, an American 
citizen of Russian birth and parentage, who has revisited 
Russia and reported conversations with numerous Russians 
on the religious, social, and political life under the Bolsheviks. 
One chapter, however, is on ‘“* England,” and as the book 
seems to be popular, I ask for space to say a few words on 
that chapter. 

I have some knowledge of Anglo-Russian relations—I was 
a Liberal official who served under Mr. Gladstone, under 
Campbell-Bannerman, Asquith, and Lloyd George. I remember 
interviewing M. Clemenceau on Liberal policy just after the 
Russian fleet had sunk our Hull trawlers in the North Sea, 
and J remember meeting M. Litvinoff, now Russia’s Foreign 
Minister, when he was an exile here in London. 

I say without hesitation that Mr. Hindus presents a totally 
untrue picture of the attitude of England towards Russia. 
It is not true to say that England and Russia are ancient 
foes—that for over a century they have been swinging fists 
at each other—that Campbell-Bannerman’s agreement with 
Russia in 1907 ‘‘ did not remove the source of fundamental 
antagonism.” 

England did not—as Mr. Hindus avers—seek her oppor- 
tunity when the 1917 Revolution broke out to break Russia’s 
back. England did not establish spheres of influence so as 
to entrench herself in the waters round Russia: she did not 
exploit the fight on Bolshevism for grandiose plans of expan- 
sion. England had no desire to slash Russia to pieces, and 
if Russians believe it they should be told it is not true. If 
the obsession that England is to-day Russia’s enemy is 
haunting the Russian peasants, someone should tell them 
the spectre is a hoax. 
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If Siberian High School children treat Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain as a target for rifle practice, it is time they were told 
that no Englishman proposes to invade Siberia. 

This chapter ends with a prophecy of a collision. Let 
me, therefore, record simple facts. Mr. Gladstone was a 
great and vigorous supporter of friendship between England 
and Russia. He desired co-operation with Russia on behalf 
of Armenia. England encouraged the Douma in every way 
and harboured many Russian Likerals who took refuge here. 
The courageous voice of Campbell-Bannerman saying ‘‘ Vive 
la Douma ” was the only voice in Europe protesting against 
the Russian reaction of 1907; and during the Hague Con- 
ference of that year most friendly relations existed between 
England and Russia. 

When Russia was crossed by Germany at Constantinople 
in 1914 it was to England that M. Isvolsky turned for support, 
and Russia succeeded in her policy of an Anglo-Russian 
Naval Entente, so that England actually went to war in a 
Russian quarrel. 

No doubt England stands by the tenets of the Christian 
religion—we still believe it to be man’s duty “‘ to do justly, 
to love merey and walk humbly before God,” or to use a 
Pauline phrase, that we are all the offspring of God. But 
our very liberalism assures to Russia full scope for her experi- 
ment in Communism and atheism within her own frontiers. 
A State cannot thrive on an untruth.—I am, Sir, &e., 

R. C. Hawkin. 

2 Harcourt Buildings, Temple, B.C. 


“LOOKING FORWARD ” 

[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
S1r,—Miss Evelyn Underhill concludes her review, ‘“‘ Looking 
Forward,” of Dr. Sheppard’s book with these words : ‘** When 
the first Bishops of the Church met in conference at Jerusalem 
we are told that the house in which they were assembled 
shook. Perhaps the best thing the Church can hope for 
Lambeth would be a renewal of that shake.” 

Now, Sir, as we all must agree with Miss Underhill that 
this is a blessed consummation devoutly to be wished for, 
might I point out that the fourth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, to which Miss Underhill refers, mentions both a 
conference and a prayer meeting ? The conference was 
convened by the rulers, elders, and scribes;. the prayer 
meeting was of the Apostles. Regarding the former, we 
read that “‘ they conferred among themselves *°—how to 
circumvent the militant boldness of the young. apostolic 
Church; regarding the latter it is recorded that ‘* when 
they had prayed the place was shaken wherein they were 
gathered together ; and they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and they spake the Word of God with boldness ” 
(Acts iv. 23-31). 

Is there not here a very searching lesson, Sir, to which 
we would all do well, in these accommodating days, to take 
heed ; and need we go any further to inquire why the Church 
is preaching *‘ a Gospel which is so stale and unconvincing ” ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. E. CLARKE. 

Crescent Wood House, Sydenham Hill. 


JUSTICE TO ANIMALS BY EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—Many socicties in England are working for the suppres- 
sion of cruelty to animals. Time and money are expended 
in efforts to secure better treatment for the countless animals 
whom we exploit for our use. Yet in spite of these energies, 
little appreciable progress has been made. 

There exists one real remedy—namely, the education of a 
future generation to a better sense of man’s moral respon- 
sibility towards the Lower Animals. Prejudice, ignorance, 
indifference, and vested interest contribute largely to the 
sum of animal suffering, and the aim of *“ The Council of 
Justice to Animals and Humane Slaughter Association ”’ is 
to guide the young to an understanding of these matters. 

Those who are interested in “ Animal Welfare ” will find 


the objects of a scheme clearly outlined in a booklet entitled 
‘The Animal Lovers’ Competition,” which is on sale at most 
bookstalls, the proceeds of which go to support a big educa- 
tional campaign which the Association is instituting to teach 
children the spirit of compassion towards the dumb animal 
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world, over whom we have spread our dominion.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Mvriet H. D. WILLoucusy, 
Hon. Secretary, 
The Council of Justi¢e to Animals and 
Humane Slaughter Association, 
95 Harley Street, W.1. 


THE EXPORT OF HORSES 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Srr,—I admire very much your splendid work on behalf of 
animals, and have been wondering when a Bill is going to be 
passed putting an end to the export of worn-out horses. 
Surely if a direct appeal in Press or otherwise were made 
to those who own horses, e.g., ‘‘Can you bear it that the 
horses you love and who love you are to end their lives in 
such a cruel fashion, &c., &¢c., ?”’ they would do their best 
to have such a law passed. I think that only a small minority 
of voters know of this cruelty.—I am, Sir, &c., 
D. KENNEDY, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
GREAT CANFIELD CHURCH. 

The sparsely populated parish of Great Canfield near 
Dunmow has a small but very beautiful Norman Church, 
weli known to archaeologists for its chancel arch, its south 
door and, above all, its unique twelfth-century painting of the 
Virgin and Child above the altar. The fabric has been carefully 
tended till our own day, for Essex farmers and labourers 
are proud of their churches. But even the stoutest mediaeval 
buildings will not last for ever without repair, and now, 
coincident with the worst depression that our farmers can 
remember, the roof of the nave is found to be in a perilous 
condition. We are faced with the urgent need of restoring the 
roof at an estimated cost of about £400. As the total population 
of this rural parish does not exceed 250, most of them poor, 
the task before us is, formidable and, indeed, virtually impos- 
sible without outside help. May I venture, then, through 
your pages, to ask kindly readers who are interested in pre- 
serving our ancient churches to subscribe sums, however 
small, to our restoration fund ? Subscriptions may be sent to 
H. G. Maryon Wi1son, People’s Warden, Great Canfield, 
Essex. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue ‘‘ Specrator,” JUNE Stu, 1830. 
NEWSPAPERS IN Paris AND LONDON, 

The total number per diem of the daily journals printed in Paris 
exceeds 60,000. The number per diem of all the journals printed 
in the same city during the month of April amounted to 91,982! 
The Opposition daily prints circulate 32,929 ; of which number the 
Constitutionnel alone sells 16,666; the copies of Royalist journals 
amount to 27,866. The daily press of London consists of twelve 
journals, six morning and six evening, which circulate altogether 
about 25,000. Paris has a population of 700,000; London, of 
1,500,000. If the demand for newspapers in the one town were 
as great as in the other (and if the tax were a penny instead of 
a groat, there can be little doubt that it would be greater), the 
sale per diem of the London daily journals would not be short of 
125,000; to say nothing of the hundreds of daily papers that 
would start up in every respectable town in England, which at 
present are compelled to depend for their earliest intelligence on 
a journal printed at one, two, or three hundred miles distance. 


As the Train Passed 


As the train passed 

I had a glimpse of the forest glade, 
And there, clear-glassed 

In still water, stood a Sonthal maid. 
Smal!-breasted, naked she stood, and black 
In the lustful sun, 

With sallow teak-flowers at her back, 
And with jus: one 

Great red hibiscus flame in her hair, 
Pale amethyst 

Water-lilies spun for her their snare 

Of daedal mist, 

As round their green 

Chalices her antic shadow played. ... 


And I had seen 
No more the pool or the Sonthal maid. 


A. R. U. 
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Some Books 


DurinG the past month the books most in demand at the 
Times Book Club have been :— 

Fiction :—Brief Candles, by Aldous Huxley ; — and Co., 
by Jean Richard Bloch ; Cimarron, by Edna Ferber; The 
Noose, by Philip Macdonald; The Party Dress, by Joseph 
Hergesheimer ; Europa’s Beast, by R. H. Mottram; Tagati, 
by Cynthia Stockley ; Cecile, by F. L. Lucas. 

Non-Fiction :—A Brass Hat in No Man’s Land, by Brig.- 
General F. P. Crozier; Life and Letters of Henry Arthur 
Jones, by D. A. Jones ; Grandeur and Misery of Victory, by 
Georges Clemenceau ; The World in 2030 A.D., by the Earl 
of Birkenhead; R. D. B.’s Diary, by R. D. Blumenfeld ; 
The Patriot's Progress, by Henry Williamson; Episodes and 
Reflections, by Sir Wyndham Childs; Assorted Articles, by 
D. H. Lawrence. 

oo # * * 

King Edward VII and his Court (Murray, 12s.), by the 
late Sir Lionel Cust, is a charming volume of reminiscences 
into which the author has infused the spirit of gaiety which 
we see in the sparkling eyes of the portrait reproduced in 
Lady Cust’s memoir of her husband. Needless to say, the 
book is full of good stories ; how the Archbishop of Canterbury 
tripped over his train; how the ribbon of Lord Lister’s 
Order of Merit was too small to go over his head ; and how 
en one occasion a Japanese and a Korean delegation became 
inextricably confused in the hall of Buckingham Palace with 
dignitaries of the London County Council. Sir Lionel knew 
King Edward as King, as master, and as friend. In each 
capacity he found much to praise and admire, but there is 
no mawkish adulation here, rather a portrait built up of a 
hundred tell-tale touches. 

* * * * 

The deeds of the two Congreves, Sir Walter and his son 
“ Billy,” both of whom won the Victoria Cross, speak so 
well for them that a formal review of The Congreves (Murray, 
15s.) is unnecessary. But we would not lose the occasion to 
reiterate that the true story of the War is better told by 
its heroes than by its hysterical chroniclers. General Con- 
greve was famous in his Corps and Division for always being 
in the front line: he was a good letter-writer, too, with a 
telling gift of under-statement, and draws a vivid picture 
(unconsciously, for he would never have strained after effect) 
of the Hooge Crater when it lay in No-man’s-land in August, 
1915. In 1917 he had his left hand blown off by a direct 
hit from a shell: within an hour he was dictating a letter 
about a missing man, but to his mother he wrote himself, 
fearing she would be alarmed if he sent her a dictated letter, 
The son, Brevet-Major William Congreve, V.C., D.S.O., 
M.C., was equally fearless and more articulate. His letters 
and diaries reveal why Sir Herbert Uniacke said that he was 
“the finest soldier we had out here.” The two authors 
of these memoirs are to be congratulated on having pub- 
lished a record that all who are collecting War books should 
buy and keep. As the Duke of Connaught says in his preface 
to the volume: ‘* The names of men, like those of the Con- 
greves, have made the British Army what it is.” 

* * * * 

Mr. Norman Douglas, fresh from perusing a copy of Mother 
India which some (un)kind friend thrust upon him for a 
railway journey, is moved to put the question How About 
Europe ? (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.). Alas! the author’s 
Capri-ces have now become somewhat fly-blown under 
the enervating breezes of the sirocco. Yet perhaps when 
British-Indian relations are in the melting-pot ‘a few 
asides that touch the fringe of a great problem” may be 
useful in pricking the bubble of European superiority. Mr. 
Deuglas is not the only person who, in his heart of hearts, 
prefers the curry of India, ‘“‘a gentleman’s country,” to the 
flurry of Europe, or who envies Oriental life its capacity 
for engendering self-respect and peace of soul. Pointless 
pre-occupation, with feverish streaks in between, over- 
government, and ‘the fidgets *’—these are charges that may 
fairly be levelled against the Western world to-day, but 
they are growing pains and nothing more. It is not Mr. 
Norman Douglas’s fault, we suppose, that he has been born 
out of time, and, moreover, has deliberately chosen the lot 
of the rootless wight, that most unsatisfactory of all exist- 
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of the Week 


ences. These notes were previously issued in a_ small 
limited edition in Florence, where, probably, such pungent 
observations so cleverly expressed provided congenial fare. 

* * * * 

Mr. Robert Sandek (whose two considerable volumes on 
Graphology were reviewed in the Spectator of September 14th, 
1929) contributes an introduction to Your Character from 
Your Handwriting, by Mr. C. Harry Brooks (Allen and Unwin, 
3s. 6d.). This is certainly the best short book we have read 
on an interesting and perhaps important subject, which has 
claimed, amongst its amateurs, such great names as Robert 
Browning, Disraeli, and Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Brooks points 
out that if we were buying a car, a glance at the coachwork and 
a trial run would hardly be enough to bring out our cheque boox 
and pen: we should want to make a close inspection and to 
compare its value with that of other makes. ‘ But when it 
comes to making a friend or engaging an employee, we go on 
relying for the most part on the same old intuitions which have 
deceived us in the past.” No fantastic statements as to the 
infallibility of “the new graphology’ are made, however ; 
indeed, Mr. Brooks is careful to point out that handwriting 
is only one indication out of many that reveal the state of a 
subject’s health and disposition. 

1 * * * 

Mr. Basil S. Long set himself a laborious task in A History 
of British Miniaturists (Geofirey Bles, £5 5s.), and is to be 
congratulated on its competent completion. Prefaced by 
Notes on the art, which adequately cover the ground, the 
body of the volume is a dictionary of its practitioners between 
1520 and 1860 that extends to 475 pages. In the case of 
some of the entries (which must number between two and 
three thousand) a single line of print suffices for the available 
information ; others, e.g., Samuel Cooper, run to many 
pages. Some of the biographical matter is curious. Refer- 
ences are given to reproductions of miniatures, in addition 
to the 150 reproductions in the volume itself, and mention 
is made under each artist of examples of his work in public 
galleries, and, on occasion, in private collections. The 
author, while sparing in artistic estimates and avoiding 
observes peculiarities of 


sweeping generalizations, duly 
technique. His is, in a word, a remarkably complete record, 


and we note from a list he has compiled of provincial towns 
where miniaturists worked that they were widely distributed, 
and that Dublin owned well over, and Bath close upon, a 
hundred _ practitioners. 

% * * # 

The tenth volume of the Julian Shelley has just been 
published by Messrs. Ernest Benn (£3 3s.). We commented 
at some length on this work when the first volume appeared 
four years ago. Since then the editors have been working 
at their enviable task, putting out from time to time another 
of these lovely books. The notes by Mr. Roger Ingpen represent 
a life-work of enthusiastic and patient research. They 
constitute a ‘ life” of the ‘‘ Suntreader ” and a history of his 
times. Mr. Ingpen is to be congratulated on the completion 
of this monumental achievement. It must be a proud moment 
for him. Fortunate, too, are the 750 people here and in 
America who will own this edition, for it is not likely to be 
superseded. 

* * * * 

Captain Ellam, as a practising Buddhist, is well qualified 
to tell the world of that great religion which was founded in 
India but was driven thence by the Hindu priesthood to 
flourish in China, Japan, Burma, Siam, Tibet, and Ceylon. 
His small volume Navayana Buddhism and Modern Thought 
(Rider, 3s. 6d.) is very well suited to its subject (Navayana 
means “new vehicle’), but the author might have spared 
us unnecessary and un-Buddhistic comparisons with other 
religions, and perhaps his conspectus of modern scientific 
discoveries might be shortened or repolished. But as an 
introduction to Southern Buddhism we believe that no short 
book has achieved so much, in so clear and sympathetic a 


manner. 
* * * * 


(“* More Books of the Week” and “ General Knowledge Com- 
petition” will be found on page 950.) 
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The Renegade Whig 


George Canning. By Sir Charles Petrie, Bt. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d.) 

Sir CHARLES PETRIE has written a readable, if not very 
distinguished, biography of George Canning. The book is 
marred in places by the author’s “ ultraistic’’ political 
philosophy. He has a curious admiration for historical 
figures such as Louis the Fifteenth of France, and he advances 
the opinion that the South American Republics would have 
solved all their difficulties if, when they separated from 
Spain, they had kecome monarchies and selected their rulers 
frcm the royal houses of Europe. But, in spite of these 
prejudices, Sir Charles Petrie has written a very clear and 
ccncise account of Canning’s extraordinary career. 

We need not share his complacent acceptance of Canning’s 
support of measures such as the Six Acts, nor be quite as 
ccnvinced as Sir Charles Petrie apparently is that Canning’s 
opposition to parliamentary reform was justified by his 
views regarding the balance of the British Constitution. 
But we can share his enthusiasm for the extraordinary genius 
which Canning showed on the two occasions when he occupied 
the post of Foreign Secretary, and can quite concur in his 
verdict that Canning was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
Foreign Ministers that England has ever had. Sir Charles 
Petrie’s account of Canning’s conduct of England’s foreign 
policy from 1807 to 1809 and again from 1822 to 1827 is 
excellent. Canning’s achievement at the Foreign Office 
was indeed an amazing one, and was at once the most 
glorious period of his political career and the greatest service 
which he rendered to his country. The influence which he 
exerted when he was Foreign Secretary in Portland’s 
ministry in preventing Napoleon from achieving the complete 
domination of Europe and of the world can hardly be over- 
estimated. Canning’s policy was at once bold and 
elear-sighted, and he displayed throughout it the highest 
qualities of statesmanship and imagination. That he was 
ruthless in such strokes of policy as the seizure of the Danish 
fleet cannot be denied ; but the duel with Napoleon obviously 
called for such methods, and Canning was not the man to 
shrink from them. 

On the second occasion in which he occupied the post of 
Foreign Secretary his success was scarcely less striking. He 
managed to preserve the settlement of Europe which had 
been arranged at the Congress of Vienna, and yet, at the 
same time, to detach England from the disastrous projects 
which the Holy Alliance had attempted to realize in Europe. 
In this we see the curious paradox of Canning’s career. 
Through the force of circumstances, and owing to his own 
deep realism, Canning supported Liberal forces in his foreign 
policy to an extent which earned for him the antagonism of 
that arch-reactionary Prince Metternich. He was far too 
clear-sighted to sympathise with the mystical conservatism 
of Alexander the First or to believe that Metternich’s methods 
were the proper ones by which revolution could be suppressed 


in Europe. And so Canning, the avowed and obstinate 
opponent of parliamentary reform in England, became 
something like the champion of Liberal forces abroad, giving 
another proof of that remarkable capacity he had all hig 
life for seeing things as they were. 

The portion of his career which does him the least credit, 
and for which Sir Charles Petrie’s defence is entirely 
unconvincing, lies in his attitude towards the question of 
parliamentary reform. Canning permitted that horror of the 
principles promulgated by the French Revolution, which in 
early youth seems to have been mainly responsible for 
detaching him from his allegiance to the Whig Party and 
sending him into the ranks of the Tories, to blind him not 
only to the merits of the case for parliamentary reform, but 
even to its necessity. He was throughout his life the avowed 
opponent of all democratic tendencies, and the excuses which 
his present biographer makes for his attitude are inadequate, 
Sir Charles Petrie’s argument, in which he quotes Canning’s 
own words that the British Constitution was intended “ to 
reform practical abuses and not to aim at theoretical 
perfection,” has the taint of that casuistry which lies in 
Canning’s words. That the representative system in England 
before the Disenfranchisement of the Rotten Boroughs did 
constitute a practical grievance it seems very hard not to 
admit, and that a man of Canning’s intellect should have 
refused to admit it does somehow seem to make that “ rooted 
distrust”? of Canning, which Lord Grey admitted that he 
entertained, seem not unjustified. Canning persistently 
evaded ie issue of parliamentary reform, and all his pleas 
for mai. aining the balance of the Constitution have a very 
hollow ring when one considers the actual state of affairs at 
the time and realizes that a man with Canning’s powers 
could not have failed to grasp their significance. Jiist as his 
foreign policy displayed all the highest attributes of his 
genius (save in the one exception where he permitted his 
personal hostility to the United States of America to 
embitter unnecessarily the relations of that country and 
Kingland) and was of inestimable service both to England 
and to Europe, so his attitude upon the great question of 
parliamentary reform reflects credit neither upon his talents 
nor his character. It is a strange thing that, after having 
done so much for England in the sphere of foreign relations, 
perhaps his sudden death, which in Lord Grey’s opinion 
made the passage of the Reform Bill possible, was the other 
great service which he unconsciously rendered to his country. 
Canning’s reputation cannot but be diminished by his attitude 
towards parliamentary reform. It smacks a little too much 
of the renegade Whig; and, while paying every tribute to his 
genius and allowing him that rank among the greatest states- 
men whom England has produced, which is his by right, one 
can only say of him, paraphrasing a famous judgment passed 
on Mazarin, that among first-rate men Canning was one of 
the least. 


The World War as a Whole 


The Real War. By B. H. Liddell Hart. (Faber and Faber. 
12s. 6d.) 

Here, within a reasonable compass and price, the cleverest 
of our younger military historians has given us a bird’s-eye 
view of a drama of which no man, with his own eyes, ever saw 
or could see more than a fraction. And this is a considerable 
feat, for although it is true that no event in history has ever 
been so fully documented, there has also been no event so 
confusing at once by the numbers involved and by the range 
over which they operated. 

To have compressed this almost overwhelming mass of 
material into 180,000 very readable words might be in itself 
journalism of a high order; but this book is much more than 
that: it is the review of great events by a finely tempered 
mind, the considered judgment of one who combines academic 
distinction with a limpid style, and depth with brilliance—in 
short, an Aldous Huxley amongst modern strategists. More- 
over, the method is as good as the matter. There is a mas- 
terly introduction on the origins of the War; and a chapter 
on the opposing forces and plans in 1914; then each year is 


treated in a separate chapter, followed by a total of twenty-six 
*‘ scenes ”’ illustrating its chief features; an epilogue; com- 
fortable end-maps of the Eastern and Western fronts to sup- 
plement the other twenty-three maps in the text ; an excellent 
subject-index ; and a carefully chosen bibliography corre- 
sponding to the chapter headings. We found no misprints. 
Nothing, in short, has been neglected by Captain Liddell Hart 
to make this volume complete for the student and attractive 
to the general reader. 

** Military technique,”’ he writes—‘t how competent in peace 
to gain war; how impotent in war to gain victory!” A ‘War 
mentality”? was the reason, if not the cause, of the incidents 
which led to the hurried mobilizations, the ineluctable march 
towards a general madness, against the wishes and advice of all 
the wiser heads in Europe. And military technique, as Cap- 
tain Liddell Hart very cogently proves, brought Germany to 
her ruin, even as early as the summer of 1914, for had not von 
Moltke insisted on marching through Belgium the British 
Cabinet would not have declared war on August 4th. 

In a supreme flash of genius (the words are the author’s 
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and it is a mark of his perspicacity that he does credit to 
Kitchener’s vision while not blind to his faults) the British 
Secretary of State for War “had grasped, in contrast to 
Governments and General Staffs alike, the probable duration 
of the struggle.” Like an ever-rising flood, the New Armies 
came into being, to be dedicated to those places so drenched 
with English blood—Ypres and Gallipoli. 

Then deadlock came to the Western Front. Russia urged 
for a demonstration against Constantinople to relieve the 
pressure of the attacks against her truups in the Caucasus. 
Mr. Churchill had long advocated the landing at the Dar- 
canelles, and ncw Kitchener and Fisher consented, although 
unwillingly. ‘‘ Sired by strategic confusion and dammed by 
naval negation, the landing on Gallipoli was born—and 
marred in delivery by muddled military midwifery.’’ Captain 
Liddell Hart is rarely so bitter and so punning, but his phrase 
js warranted. We have not space, however, to follow him 
through even one of the campaigns which he vividly describes. 

The year of 1914 is entitled ‘‘ The Clinch,’ and two opera- 
tions are described in detail: ‘‘ The battle that was not, yet 
turned the tide” (the Marne) and “ The field of legend” (Tan- 
nenberg). ‘The Deadlock” of 1915 is illustrated by two 
sections on the Dardanelles operations, one on Ypres (‘‘ the 
gas-cloud ”’) and one on Loos (“ the unwanted battle’’). The 
following year is called *“‘ The Dog-fall,”’ and the immortal 
defence of Verdun, the Russian offensive, the equally bloody 
Somme, the growing-pains of the Tank, the swallowing of 
Rumania, the capture of Baghdad, and the sea-fight of Jutland 
are chosen as descriptive pivots—the latter being aptly 
characterized as *‘ the battle of blind man’s buff.” ‘‘ The 
Strain” of 1917 has sections on ‘* The Halt and Lame Offen- 
sive’ of Arras in April; ‘The Siege-war masterpiece— 
Messines’’; ‘*‘ The Road to Passchendaele,’ ‘“‘The Tank 
Surprise at Cambrai” and Caporetto. The last year (‘‘ The 
Break ’’) has eight sections which show the relentless pressure 
of the blockade, and the gradual realization of the Central 
European Powers that they could no longer look for a decision 
by armed force. Lord Allenby’s victory at Megiddo has a 
“scene”? to itself, admirable in its grasp of essentials; one 
of the incidents is the appearance of the Desert Mounted Corps 
under the command of Colonel Lawrence :— 

‘“A messenger reported :—There’s an Arab on the top of the 
hill over there in a Rolls-Royce ; talks English perfectly and in a 
hell of a rage!’ For no pursuit could be fast enough to satisfy 
Lawrence’s ardent spirit as he urged his Arabs on toward the 
city of desire. . . In a war singularly barren of surprise and mobility, 
their (the cavalry’s) value had been signally vindicated at the 
last, and in one theatre at least ... Because a_ preliminary 
condition of trench warfare existed, the infantry and heavy 
artillery were necessary to break the lock. But once the normal 
conditions of warfare were thus restored, the victory was 
achieved by the mobile elements—cavalry, aircraft, armoured 
cars and Arabs. . . And it was achieved not by physical force, 
but by the demoralising application of mobility.” 

‘“* Some may say that the War depicted here is not the ‘ real 
war,’ writes Captain Liddell Hart ; ‘‘ that this is to be dis- 
covered in the torn bodies and minds of individuals. It is 
far from my purpose to ignore or deny this aspect of the 
truth.” But, he adds, *‘ although the War was, it is true, 
waged and decided in the minds of individuals more than in 
the physical clash of forces . . . these decisive impressions 
were received and made in the Cabinets and the military head- 
guarters, not in the ranks of the infantry or the solitude of 
stricken homes.’ The author has neither exaggerated the 
imperfections of individuals nor glossed over disturbing facts 
in order that reputations may be preserved. What he hig 
done, with a skill and courage deserving the highest 
praise, is to collate and clarify a vast bulk of histories and 
memoirs, making from them a book which may be read in a 
day or two, and is yet a monument not soon to be forgotten. 


A Famous Publishing House 


A Hundred Years of Publishing : Being the Story of Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd. By Arthur Waugh. (Chapman and Hall. 


Ro 

The Making of an Editor: W.L. Courtney: 1850-1928, 
By Janet Courtney. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Tne house of Chapman and Hall is just celebrating its 

centenary. It is fortunate in its historian. Until his recent 

semi-retirement—he is still chairman and literary adviser— 


Mr. Waugh was managing director of the firm for twenty-eight 


years. He is, moreover, a true litiérateur, who for three decades 
has been recognized as one of the most scholarly and pleasant 
of literary critics. He has brought to his task not merely 
intimate knowledge, but imagination and charm of style. 

The story begins with the opening of a double-fronted 
bookshop in the Strand in 1830. The two ambitious young 
partners—Edward Chapman and William Hall—hoped to 
become publishers in time ; but, after the manner of their day, 
they started with a retail bookseller’s counter. It was over 
this counter—so appropriately did coming events cast their 
shadow before them—that, in 1833, a young and shy customer 
was handed a copy of the Monthly Magazine. A simple 
enough transaction! But the young customer was Charles 
Dickens, and the magazine, which he opened on reaching 
Westminster Hall, where he read it with eyes ‘“* dimmed with 
joy and pride,” contained his first published article. Destiny 
had begun to weave the threads that were to bind for ever the 
names of Dickens and Chapman and Hall; but it was two 
years before the pattern became visible. In the meantime, 
Dickens had made, through the publisher Malone, a “ hit ” 
with his Skeiches by Boz, and Chapman and Hall had launched 
a few modest publishing ventures of their own. It was in 
1835 that, looking around for an author to write the letterpress 
for a series of sporting sketches by Seymour, they thought of 
Dickens. When Hall approached Dickens in his chambers 
at Furnivall’s Inn, he was immediately recognized by the 
young man who was to be the builder of his firm’s fortunes. 
““Why, it was from you,” said Dickens in effect, ‘that I 
bought the very first story of mine that ever appeared in 
print—do you remember?” Hall did not remember, but 
agreed with Dickens in hailing the incident as ** a good omen.” 

The tale of the fortuitous origin of Pickwick has been 
told many times, but Mr. Waugh retells it vivaciously and with 
some new details. The story, issued in monthly parts, was 
not an immediate success. But the appearance of Sam Weller 
in the fifth number created a boom, and thenceforward Dickens 
held his place as the most popular English novelist. Through 
the study of Dickens's relations with Chapman and Hall, 
Mr. Waugh gives us an intensely vivid portrait of that vital, 
lovable, but irritable genius. Chapman and Hall dealt 
generously with Dickens from the start ; but Dickens, while 
grateful and warmhearted, was never quite satisfied. He 
was a dictator, and his publishers were his willing and obedient 
slaves. That they were able to retain him was due partly to 
their own patience and wisdom, and partly to the mediatory 
services of that bluff lawyer and man of letters, John Forster, 
who always remained the best friend both of Dickens and 
the firm. Even as things were, Dickens, whose sensitive, 
impulsive, overwrought spirit was ever prone to take offence, 
left Chapman and Hall for Bradbury and Evans in 1844, 
If, however, a trivial irritation caused him to part from the 
old firm, an equally trifling incident drove him back fifteen 
years later, and he roamed no more. 

For eighty years the publishing of Dickens remained the 
primary activity of Chapman and Hall. But a host of other 
celebrated names adorns their record. They “ fathered ” 
Carlyle in his obscurity, and he remained loyal to them in his 
success. They issued a long succession of Browning's vol- 
umes before they became profitable. They introduced to the 
world, through Mary Barton, the “ sweetness and light” of 
Mrs. Gaskell. For many years they published, on terms of 
great mutual cordiality, for Anthony Trollope, and, slowly 
and with difficulty, they nursed into public recognition the 
genius of Meredith, whom they also employed for thirty years 
as their “ reader”? in succession to John Forster. Clough, 
Thackeray, Ainsworth, Lever, Kingsley, Reade, and Black- 
more are but a few other eminent names that once figured in 
their list. As for the Fortnightly Review, which they took over 
from the small group of original promotors (including Anthony 
Trollope) in 1865, its brilliance and prosperity have alike been 
unsurpassed in the history of its own class of periodical 
literature. Mr. Waugh’s chapter on the Fortnightly is admir- 
ably supplemented by the fuller account of its history which 
Mrs. Courtney gives us in the memoir of her husband, who 
occupied the editorial chair for over thirty years until his 
death in 1928. Her book is not only an affectionate tribute to 
a brilliant, many-sided, and lovable personality, but a masterly 
study of the politics, sociology, and literature of the period 
as reflected in the files of the Review with which, as her hus- 
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band’s invaluable assistant, she herself was intimately asso- 
ciated. 

In having the monopoly in Dickens and Carlyle, Chapman 
and Hall were both fortunate and unfortunate: fortunate 
because they had ample and reliable sources of profit, and 
unfortunate because they were faced with the temptation 
to be easy-going. This was a temptation which they did 
not resist. The old régime continued too long, and, when the 
last Chapman. died, in 1895, there was already about the 
firm an air of tradition grown musty. When Mr. Waugh took 
over the reins in 1902, he was faced with the task not merely of 
infusing new life into the business, but of completely 
readapting it to the rapidly changing conditions of the book 
trade and of the world at large. 

Mr. Waugh’s intimate account of Chapman and Hall’s 


development during his time is remarkably fascinating, and . 


is full of good stories about Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, and many other famous:and lesser authors. But 
A Hundred Years of Publishing is, throughout, more than the 
record of a single firm; it is an outline history of the whole 
book trade during the period. In his earlier pages, for example, 
Mr. Waugh supplies a most interesting account of the genesis 
and early influence of the circulating library system. 

Coming to later days, Mr. Waugh deals at length with the 
revolution in the book trade wrought by popular education 
and mass production, by the “net book agreement” and 
the rise of the literary agent, and by the Great War, with 
its repercussions not only upon working costs, but upon 
social habits and intellectual taste. He delightfully combines 
information with entertainment and reflection, and all true 
bookmen will revel in his pages. GILBERT THOMAS. 


A Dear, Good Boy 


Sir Joshua’s Nephew. By Susan M. Radcliffe. 
10s. 6d.) 


(John Murray. 


Tus Samuel Johnson was no relation to his great namesake, 
though he knew him. His mother was the sister of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and his father was a quite remarkably bad 
lot. Sam was a delightful boy who lived to be ordained but 
not to complete his twenty-fifth year. We know him only 
from his letters to his mother and sisters written between the 
years 1769 and 1778. Charming letters they are, full of gaiety, 
affection, and solicitude. The burden of poverty and a sense 
of family disgrace weighed at times upon his fragile young 
shoulders, but for the most part he enjoys his life in London 
and at Oxford very much indeed. 

Sir Joshua had forgiven a good deal to his bad brother-in- 
law, but by the time Sam was sixteen he was sick and tired 
of him. No sooner had the scamp made away with his own, 
his wife’s and much of other people’s money than he deserted 
his home and children and went to live nearby with a family 
of ill-repute and in illicit relations with one of the daughters 
of the house. Sir Joshua was deeply incensed at the insult 
ofiered to his sister. His well-founded dislike of a bad father 
extended for a while to his good son. Sam himself was 
partly to blame or rather to praise for this, for his loyalty 
made him inclined to take offence. Through thick and thin 
he tried to screen the scoundrel, even writing to his eldest 
sister (the beautiful Elizabeth who sat to Sir Joshua for 
** Fortitude ”) begging her to show her father what respect 
she could and to keep the details of his disgrace from the 
little ones, 

Sam’s was a happy disposition. He was eager to share 
his pleasures, and having lived at home till he was fifteen he 
never lost the habit of intimacy with his mother and sisters. 
He does not care for London at first-—it is ‘* as black as a coal ”’ 
-~—but when *“* my: uncle Reynolds desires my company,” he 
goes out to dinner full of delightful expectation. He meets 
Dr. Johnson, the Thrales, the Sheridans, she ‘‘ the greatest 
beauty in England and most agreeable woman.” He goes 
with his aunt to walk in Kensington Gardens and delights 
to describe the rank and fashion who there parade. No one 
is seen “‘ in this garden ”’ who has not his own coach, for it is 
** too far to walk’ and hackney coaches are not admitted. 

But no money comes to poor Sam from home. He has 
not too much to eat and he has far too little to wear. “I 


buy a pair of socks or a stock as I am driven to it, but my 
purse does not hold to a shirt.” His health is obviously very 
bad: he cannot afford to take care of it. He has to refuse 
a tempting invitation to stay with his distinguished relations 
in Leicester Square because he couid not bear that his aunt’s 
laundress should see the torn state of his linen. He may be 
sorry to be excluded from the pleasures of the rich, but he 
can enjoy life all the same. He goes to an “ Assembly ” at 
Islington, “‘a place quite distinct from London,”. together 
with a friend who lends him lace ruffles for the occasion. The 
two boys walk home together in the middle of the night, 
pleasantly excited by the thought of probable highwaymen. 
One day he writes to describe ‘* The greatest collection of 
curiosities inthe world,’ called the British Museum. At 
another, he makes a really wonderful picture of the ‘* Thames 
Regatta.’ He goes to see The Beggar's Opera, about which 
opinions differed amusingly even then. Dr. Johnson said 
that he did not believe ‘‘ that a man was ever made a rogue 
by being present at its representation,” while ‘‘ Gibbon 
thought that it had increased the number of highwaymen, but 
that it had refined their manners’’! For a while he takes a 
place as usher in a boys’ school at Houndslow, a place quite 
in the country and more infested by robbers even than 
Islington. He begs his sisters to be careful when they write 
that ** the direction be written in a steady good hand and the 
letter made up and sealed like a gentleman’s,”” because ‘* they 
know nothing of me, and my connections only will determine 
them in what rank to place me.” 

This school experience is a very happy one. He loves the 
master and mistress and only wishes his own young brother 
could be with him: this is just the place ‘* for compleating ” 
Richard. He has seventy-nine boys “ under his protection,” 
some of them “‘ as big as myself and nearly as old.” 

Finally, the family fortunes improve. An elder brother, 
** Billy,” sends money from India, Elizabeth married, Richard 
is completed, but, alas! before half the good things happen, 
poor Sam is gone. 


A Tale of Babylon 


The Uncelestial City. By Humbert Wolfe. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


Tux fact that Mr. Humbert Wolfe arouses both aversions and 
enthusiasms shows that at least there is something in his 
work which demands attention. His former books have not 
always attracted us, for we felt that both content and 
expression have often found popularity by a too facile pre- 
sentment of conventional sentiment and taste. There was so 
much glibly elaborate reference to the stock poetic situations : 
moonlight on fountains and roses ; shawls and shoulders in 
summer gardens; ‘* the wailful sweetness of the violin.” It 
was all so reminiscent of the waltzes of Waldteufel and Gungl. 

In The Uncelestial City, however, Mr. Wolfe shows a deeper 
self; a self that has learned a greater honesty of inward con- 
templation ; a self made doubly sensitive by some recent 
wound that has startled him into a new consciousness of 
suffering. The old technique is still there, but now we have to 
accept it because of what it conveys, and also because with its 
stronger purpose it has had to purge itself of much of its 
theatrical trimmings. 

This lyrical story has been built up with deliberate care, so 
that as a narrative it succeeds, under an appearance of casual 
disregard of continuity in telling a complicated tale; of pre- 
senting a thousand and one individuals typical of town life: 
and also in showing the development and gradual callousing of 
character in the chief figure of the poem. This figure is a 
lawyer, and we see him first as an undergraduate at Oxford ; 
next in process ef choosing a profession ; as a young barrister ; 
as a K.C.; and finally as a judge in the Criminal Court who 
has condemned a man to death for a crime passionel. The 
condemnation wakes the judge to a sense of metaphysical 
reality, and in meeting the condemned man’s mother he meets 
also his alarmed conscience, which summons him to a heart- 
breaking survey of his life--and of all human life. 

Incidental to this main theme is the story of the judge's 
daughter, whom he worships. She has got into the hands of 
an ex-Guards Officer spiritualist, whose name has been asso- 
ciated with the circumstances of two unhealthy suicides. We 
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see the father’s suffering by his conversations with an old 
college chum, who remains his confidant to the end :— 
“ But Peter, after all the girl is mine, 

I can’t look on the various things that trouble ’em 

as something that a thinker might define 

as characteristics of the social problem. 

You can fool life perhaps at twenty-one, 

at twenty-five stiil treat it as a topic, 

but after that the farce will lose its fun, 

and, whether you like it or not, become an epic. 


Thersites still may talk through the edge of his teeth 
in studios, and Helen ogle her Paris, 

but both of them are listening underneath 

their breath to a great footstep that never hurries. 


Some day a careless hand will crash the chin 
of the poor jester, and leave him a dead boy ; 
some night the torches will blaze upon her sin, 
and burn her beauty with all the tale of Troy.” 

It will be seen from this quotation that in technique 
Mr. Wolfe owes much to Brovning and considerably to Byron. 
The likeness is deeper, as one may suspect, since an artist’s 
technique—like a woman’s clothes—is a revelation of the 
person within. Mr. Wolfe has in common with his two great 
monitors an amazing dexterity of mind, a quick social intelli- 
gence, an insight into the sophisticated world and its ways, 
and a cruelly incisive wit that expresses itself sometimes in 
honeyed or vitriolic satire, according to his conception of the 
veniality of the person or deed that has roused his indignation. 

Thinking over the poem afterwards, one feels that the most 
conspicuous mood of its presentment is one of compassionate 
satire, an unusual combination of gentleness and tolerance 
with ruthless condemnation of the smug, the self-righteous, 
and the hypocrites. We may quote, therefore, a passage 
which might be taken as an argument, or synopsis, of the book : 

‘* Here let me pause to indicate 

that this, so far from preaching hate 

or atheism, is a plea 

for universal charity. 

Nor is it anti-Christian 

to argue passionately that man 

cannot be said to ratify 

the Treaty of Mount Sinai 

until he takes into account 

the Sermon on the other Mount. 

Moreover, although satire scoff, it 

demands no less ‘ What will it profit 

a man to win the world, who loses 

his soul ? ’ because the poet chooses 

thus to apply to knave and fool 

the clinging leech of ridicule.” 
On this theme, and by this method, the rich embroidery 
hangs: vivid character study; caricature; burlesque ; 
scenes romantic and sordid; soliloquy and drama. The 
various pattern is knit together by the presence of the poet 
himself, in his old guise of a fiddler, whose instrument is the 
human heart, and whose notation is the beauty and distress 
of mortal history running against the calm ground-bass of 
nature. 


Crusades and Jihads 


The Crusades: Iron Men and Saints. By Harold Lamb. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 6d.) 

Wuatr has Muhammad If to do with the Crusades? We 

find him at the frontispiece of Dr. Lamb’s volume, three 

centuries before the time of which we expect to read. And 

there is no explanation, except perhaps that it is a good 

picture. 

The poet in Dr. Lamb seizes on vivid incidents, but the 
scholar in him keeps them in their due place. His knowledge 
of the time—those strange 117 years between the rising of the 
first tidal wave towards Jerusalem and the pathetic Children’s 
Crusade of 1212—is great indeed, and there is material here 
gathered together almost for the first time that should be of 
assistance to other chroniclers. But we cannot honestly 
say that Dr. Lamb has told a good story. 

Perhaps we expected too much. His Ghengiz Khan gave 
so vivid a picture of the Mongol horde ; of the life of camps, 
marches and countermarches, pageants and hunting parties 
and battles, that we had hoped that here, with the chivalry 
of Christendom as his subject, he would have given us a 
connected narrative of those confused and heroic years when 
the Cross first met the Crescent. But it is easier to paint 
the portrait of a nomad chieftain than a succession of battle- 
pieces extending over two continents and centuries. We do 


not know whether a short popular book on the Crusades will 
ever be written: Dr. Lamb has come near to success: much 
of his work has genius, and all of it has knowledge, yet in 
the end we are not satisfied. We have been told t20 much, 
or not enough. 

Perhaps an escape into fiction would have suited the 
reader’s purpose better. We are told, for instance, that 
we shall never know for certain the reasons which led Urban 
to preach the First Crusade, yet Dr. Lamb suggests such a 
good theory concerning the Pope’s motives that a whole 
book might be built round them. And the treachery of 
Alexis, the Siege of Jerusalem (magnificently told in these 
pages), the exploits of our Lion Heart, the dreams of Godfrey 
de Bouillon, the victory of Ascalon, and the founding of the 
emplars might all furnish narratives of transcendent interest- 
Dr. Lamb might, in fact, devote the rest of his life to romances 
of the Crusades; instead, he has packed a dozen books into 
one, and in doing so he has broken down at least; this reviewer's 
powers of assimilation. 

For the old chronicles to which the author has been at 
pains to refer are cloudy and diflicult to follow. We need 
more maps, fewer names, a more coherent arrangement of 
material. Yet in spite of its faults, this is a memorable book. 
We have rarely read anything better than the opening de- 
scription of the age of chivalry, and the spirit that moved 
first the masses, then the princes of Europe to set out in 
scorn of danger and death to free the Sepulchre of Christ. 


Fiction 
Sounding Harps and Tinkling 
Cymbals 


Vanishing Shadows. By J. Maconechy. (Chatto and Windus, 
7s. 6d.) 

Chapter the Last. By Knut Hamsun. (Knopf. 10s. 6d.) 

War in Heaven. By Charles Williams. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

The Woman With a Thousand Children. (Clara Viebig. 


7s. 6d.) 


April Fools. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


Compton Mackenzie. 


Tur modern novelist’s pursuit of the fluid, elusive quality in 
life entices him frequently into attenuated impressionism and 
incoherence ; whereas, in art, the essence of that elusiveness, 
that ‘slow sad music of humanity,” haunts the strictest 
order. This is not to revive that ancient feud of paradoxes, 
classicism versus romanticism ; there are, particularly in the 
novel, many orders but the same spirit. One may note, for 
instance, that Miss Maconechy, with her limited range and her 
almost eccentric deference to the conventions of her characters, 
releases the spirit, while Mr. Knut Hamsun, with his garrulous 
impressionism, chains and wearies it. The paradox is that 
Miss Maconechy has written a virtually plotless and externally 
formless novel, whose substance itself is hard to define. But 
a stealthy law governs it: creatures who were young grow 
old almost before they know, and vanish like shadows. 

The scene is rural England, and alternates between the 
immobile life of a county family and the strict quietude of the 
neighbouring vicarage. ‘The characters appear, glitter, resign 
themselves to the law and pass. In whom can one’s interest 
centre? In these women, young and old, who believe with 
ironic and religious austerity in the conventional subservience 
to their men? In the men, who gravely regard their lives 
as a kind of long patient communion with the unknown? In 
Philip, the heir, who, when the property comes into his 
hands, abandons a life of very nebulous debauch—Miss 
Maconechy’s one attempt to convince us of Philip’s vices by 
mezns of a casual telephone conversation with a discarded 
mistress is very crude—and who becomes an ascetic and 
taciturn country gentleman ? In Caroline, the vicar’s terrified 
wraith-like daughter who marries Philip in the end, and who 
presumably dies—though this is not clear—in child-birth ? 
In the half-dozen children who grow up and marry? There 
is no dominating will. Miss Maconechy’s method, which 
evades all crises and puritanically denies itself the sensuous 
pleasures of tangling one creature artificially with another, 
prunes all but the most sober emotions and imposes a mood 
of stoicial resignation, One recognizes the painful rightness 
of her decision, She has the irony and humour not of the 
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rebel but of the prisoner. Her people may not live: they 
are subdued by law and doctrine ; but they have been observed 
living their brief phases in her grave imagination. There is, 
in the best pages, something terrible about her reticence, 
something frightening and macabre in the monotone of her 
strange conventionalized dialogue. With the profourd 
Englishness of her world she blends a remarkable spir‘:.. 
bleakness which, however, occasionally breaks dow1. wh 
mechanized hyphenations as ‘ mind-realization,” ‘* mind- 
volition.”. Vanishing Shadows is not a great book; it is not 
everybody’s book, but it is a distinguished and _ original 
achievement. In its tranquillity ‘‘ the slow, sad music” is 
unforgettable. 

From Miss Maconechy’s devotions to Mr. Knut Hamsun’s 
garrulous irony is a long step. He begins in the familiar 
way with Daniel, the sullen peasant, carving his path into the 
Norwegian forests, and building his hut, but soon abandons 
him for the devitalized chatter and intrigue of a mountain 
sanatorium. His worthless and egotistical people, proud of 
their diseases, suspicious and jealous, weave their quarrels, 
their snobberies and amours in a confusion of pettiness from 
which eventually emerges Frécken Espard’s commonplace 
liaisons first with a bogus Count, and then with the peasant, 
The consequences are tragic, but perhaps these shallow souls 
are incapable of tragedy. Mr. Hamsun’s scrappy realism is 
undeniably effective in its way; the atmosphere of the 
sanatorium, with its debilitating effect upon the will, becomes 
gradually real amid the drizzle of irrelevance. Even so, he 
strikes one as a writer who is spiritually lost ; his exaltation 
before the brute strength of the peasant—only the weak can 
worship the brutally strong—has waned, and he is left with 
little but a sniggering contempt for the townspeople and the 
interest of the caricaturist in their absurdities. The ‘“‘ slow, 
sad music ”’ is inaudible amid this chatter of tinkling cymbals. 

War in Heaven is in many respects a distinctive piece of 
work, yet it suffers from the obscurity, the vague metaphysics 
and top-heavy mysticism of most books which dabble in the 
occult. One is for some time bewildered by not knowing 
whether Mr. Williams is ‘‘ croyant,” sceptical, or artist. The 
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story is concerned with the endeavours of a dowdy ang 
sadistic old publisher to gain possession of an altar chaligg 
which he believes to be the Holy Grail. His intention is to 
perform the sacrificial rites of black magic upon a small child, 
One is in a bewildering world of Oriental necromancy—but 
with this the magazines have already made us familiar. There 
is the jargon of pseudo-metaphysics. The publisher is opposed 
hv a holy and wily Archdeacon, who is aided by a Christlike 
being called—most unfortunately, I think—The Stranger, 
The Archdeacon suggests a debt to Mr. T. F. Powys, and he is 
the only really living character. The others are either dull 
foils or sinister patterns. There is a certain amount of uncom. 
fortable humour running undecidedly through the narra. 
tive. On the other hand, the book has moments of tense 
excitement, and the scenes enacted in the presence of the 
Grail are filled with an exultant lyricism which suggests that 
Mr. Williams would have been happier if he had abandoned 
his realism and his discourses for pure fantasy, or parable. 
Miss Clara Viebig’s book has nothing elusive or obscure 
about it. It goes to the other extreme and is burdened with 
the ‘“‘ seven deadly virtues.”” She writes a tender and re- 
spectable account of a young German schoolma’am’s struggles 
.in a slum school, and her hesitation between marriage and a 
career. Naturally, even after the conventional second chance; 
she renounces her own private desires. 
April Fools is quite good, imitation Wodehouse. It is the 
complete ‘“* scream.”” One expected something rather different 
from Mr. Mackenzie’s pen when an exasperated and wealthy 
brother presented his scandalmongering relatives with a 
house on condition that they lived in it together. As it is, 
we are given more of the antics of the children than of the 
snarlings of their parents. Mr. Mackenzie seems to change 
his mind two or three times about the course of the farcical 
plot, but it makes a very funny and very witty book. Perhaps 
too funny : it is tiring to be laughing at the top of one’s voice 
the whole time. V. S. Prircuert. 


The Magazines 


The Nineteenth Century for June seems to contain an unusual 
number of surveys or summaries of the situation in a given 
field, with comparatively little attention to any special aspects. 
Professor Coatman is comprehensive and judicious in his 
history of the present troubles of India. Mr. Herbert Side- 
botham writes an epilogue to the Naval Treaty which is not 
encouraging, and opens up again the problem of the freedom 
of the seas. Lord Winterton surveys Egypt and the Sudan 
and comes to the conclusion that nobody in those countries can 
be trusted to behave with responsibility except ourselves. 
Mr. Duff Cooper exercises his usual verbal ingenuity in reply 
to Mrs. Hamilton on the political outlook, and is rather spiteful 
about the Liberals. Mr. G. F. Hudson is really illuminating 
about the recent changes in the centre of gravity of Japanese 
politics, Mr. E. M. Nicholson writes of the new difficulties 
of exploration, so much harder it must be when the explorer 
has become an expedition instead of an individual. There 
is an amusing article by Mr. R. M. Fox on ‘* Rolling Stones.” 
The real gem is reserved almost for the end, the contribution 
for which people will preserve this number. There are three 
unpublished ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations,” by Landor; 
* Andrew Marvell and Henry Marten,” ‘‘ Diogenes and a 
Citizen,” and “* Solon and Pisistratos.” Our gratitude to Mr. 
F. M. Ashley-Montague, the contributor, must not go un 
recorded. 

The Contemporary is less encyclopaedic. Four articles are 
pre-eminent. In ‘ Gandhi and Tolstoi,’’ Mr. Aylmer Maude, 
quotes a very interesting letter written by Tolstoi to Gandhi 
‘on the subject of his non-co-operation movement in South 
Africa. Mr. Maude relates the doctrines which they both held 
to the famous text about turning ‘“ the other cheek,” and 
apparently asserts that he has refuted all three. ‘* The Co- 
operative movement and Free Trade,” by Mr. Brougham Villiers, 
‘is interesting and informative. Free traders should give more 
attention to this movement, which is a powerful educative 
influence on their side. ‘* French Journalism,” by Mr. Philip 
Carr, illustrates the evils which may ensue if any more of our 
critics become authors, in the shape of the decay of criticism, 
and those which ensue from “ star booming” in journalism 
generally. ‘* Curiosity in Wild Animals,” by Mr. G. B. Gooch, 
is a charmingly written account of some experiences which 
may encourage the beginner in field naturalism. Mr. Georga 
Glasgow on Egypt, the B.I.S., Reparations, and the naval 
treaty is lucid as ever and, be it added, even more violently 
Francophobe. 

The Fortnightly contains two articles on the ‘“ sanctions” 
question, by Messrs. J. H. Harley and W. Horsfall Carter, who ex- 
pound respectively the French and English views with clearness 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


GLADIATOR 


Philip Wylie 7s. 6d: 
The story of Hugo Danner who at seven lifted two tons and 
at ten jumped over a house. This supermar\, strange 
creation of an experimental biologist, tried to fiad a task 
worthy of his great powers in this world of little rien. His 
endeavours form the thought—provoking background to 
an exciting and unusual novel. 


FOOTLOSE McGARNIGAL 
Harvey Fergusson 7s. 6d. 


The adventures of a young city man, yearning for the 
“ great open spaces,” in the not-so-Wild West of to-day. 


* 


THE STRUCTURE AND MEANING 
OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 


Healy, Bronner & Bowers 528 pages, demy 8vo 21s. 


All the important contributions yet made to psychoanalysis 
are here set out so as to afford a comparative and unbiased 
survey of the divergent theories. An invaluable book for 
readers who wish to form their own judgments, 


OUR GOVERNMENT 
James Cain 7s. 6d. 


Satirical and amusing sketches and dialogues, by a 
New York journalist, of the American Government, city, 
state and federal, in action. 


* 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, 37 BEDFORD SQ., W.C.1 




















JUST PUBLISHED 


Leigh Hunt 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


ILLUSTRATED. COVER DESIG’ 
By REX WHISTLER 
ZIs. net 








“A book which may revive a drooping faith 
in the art of biography.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
“A biography in a thousand.” 
—ARTHUR WAUGH in Daily Telegraph. 
“A biography that will engross all lovers of 
the period.” 
—ROBERT LynpD in The Daily News. 
“A masterly piece of critical biography.” 
—Evening Standard. 
“Well salted with humour, judgment and 
quiet satire . .. as scholarly as it is charming 
and humane.”— Spectator, 
“A rich record, more than an appreciation 
... his prose is a pleasure to read.” 
—Saturday Review. 
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Just Published 


‘COMPTON 
MACKENZIE 


at his wittiest 
in a farce of manners 


APRIL FOOLS 


John Touchwood gives his house to 
a pack of grumbling relatives on 
condition that they live there to- 
gether. How they hate each other 
and plot to get rid of one another 
makes a delightfully humorous 
story. 7/6 net. 


: 4 
Just Published 


THE STORY 
OF MONEY 


NORMAN ANGELL 


? 





A book for “ Everyman” explain- 
ing the real position of money in 
human society, and the problems 
it has created and solved. It will 
be of vital interest to the average 
man to whom High Finance is a 
mystery. 56 Illustrations, 21/- net. 


4 


Just Published 


$.$. VAN DINE 


THE SCARAB 
MURDER CASE 


“The new Philo Vance story is as 
entertaining as its predecessors, and 
that is saying much.”—A/orning 


Post. “A first-class detective 
story.”—Harotp Nicorson in the 
Daily Express. 7/6 net. 


Ready June 12 


ARNOLD BENNETT'S 
JOURNAL 1929 


A striking record of the impres- 
sions and opinions during a busy 
year of one of the keenest thinkers 
of the day. 7/6 net. The Signed 
Edition of 75 copies at £2 10s. has 
been over-subscribed by the Book- 
sellers. 


© 
CASSELL’S 
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and dexterity. Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s tour has now reached 
and left Malta. Mr. Chesterton writes an article with which we 
are now familiar, about intellectualism. Mr. André Siegfried 
writes similarly about the mechanization of culture. ‘‘ The 
Re-Colonising of Britain” is a moving plea for a return to 
agriculture by Mr. W. J. Blyton. Mr. Owen Tweedy is both 
balanced and clear in “‘ Turkey in Modern Dress.” Sir John 
Marriott contributes a sketch of Lord Melbourne’s work in 
* The Education of a Queen.” 

Blackwood’s most entertaining contribution is perhaps ‘‘ The 
Orgy,” astory by Mr. Walter dela Mare. There is also anaccount 
of ** Some Book-Hunting Adventures,” by Mr. R. S. Garnett, 
* Island Entertainments,” an account of some Polynesian 
dances, by Lady Alice Ferguson, and a sketch of ** The Foreign 
Tour of Gray and Walpole,” by Mr. Leonard Whibley. 

In the National Review Scotus Viator is again good. Mr. 
Bonamy Dobrée’s critical article seems to be becoming a 
regular feature. This time it is on D. H. Lawrence, as 
balanced yet generous an estimate as we have read. 

to Empire Review contains one very remarkable article, 

iimpire and Population,” by Sir Leo Chiozza Money. The 
Shes and their exposition are interesting, but the author is 
more inclined to be alarmed at the change than we are. 

In The Round Table for June we have, as usual, the most 
valuable survey of current political affairs. ‘The threads of 
the previous article on India are taken up in ‘* The Gandhi 
Movement,” and the conclusion reached is that ** the fruitful, 
constructive, and hopeful process inaugurated by the new 
British proposals has been violently interrupted, though, 
fortunately, not brought to a standstill.’ ‘ Puritans and 
Profligates in Finance ”’ provides a searching analysis of the 
effect of Mr. Snowden’s Budget. It is incidentaily a condem- 
nation of “the growing irresponsibility of voters and the 
diminishing incentive to enterprise.” A review of the inter- 
national situation as left by the Naval Conference underlines 
the immense responsibility of this country for “ finding a 
basis for political association between the United States and a 
lightly armed Western Europe.”” We must congratulate 
The Round Table on going outside its usual ambit to include an 
article on King Alfonso and the crisis in Spain. Eschewing 
European questions, as a rule, since they are preferentially 
covered by other publications, The Round Table very wisely 
recognizes the growing importance of the Iberian factor. 
Spanish interests, like British, extend to the Western no less 
than to the Eastern hemisphere. 


More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 943.) 


A very useful, well-written and occasionally amusing book 
for a particular ciass of reader is How to Live in England on a 
Pension, by ** Mauser” (Thacker, 5s.). The advice given 
applies especially to those retiring from India with a small 
family, and a pension of about £800 a year; such persons 
will be instructed as to where to settle down; the kind of 
house to acquire; how to raise money through a building 
society, and the advantages of doing so; the education of 
children ; and the means by which their income may be 
supplemented—growing Cox’s Orange Pippins, for instance, 
or journalism, which is likely to be even less profitable ! 
The advice given is generally sound (except for one amazing 
misconception, when the author advances the hoary fallacy 
that an article heavily advertised must for that reason be 
expensive to the purchaser) and it is also practical. ‘* Mauser,” 
we gather, is himself an Anglo-Indian official with the virtues 
as well as the prejudices of a pensioner: his assumption that 
his class form a caste by themselves in their mother-country is 
touching, and too often true. 

* * * * 


Toes Up (Duckworth, 10s. 6d.), with the subsidiary title of 
“a chronicle of gay and doleful adventures of Alpini and 
mules and wine,” by Signor Paolo Monelli, translated by Mr. 
Orlo Williams, with twenty-one excellent photographic 
illustrations, is as good a war book as we have yet found. It 
deals with a theatre of which we have not grown tired; of 
ski platoons and glacier vedettes and snowstorms, as well as 
of bombs and blood; and even if we have vowed never to 
read another tale of frightfulness we should make an exception 
in this instance, for Signor Monelli is a writer of real distinction, 
and the people he interprets are too little known in England. 
Napoleon used to say that his best troops came from the Alps. 
The descendants of those famous veterans are the Alpini of 
to-day ; a stern and strong-kneed race, as different as possible 
from the flexible and excitable Latin of popular fancy. Yet 
these Alpinis are Latins in their eloquence, in their courage, 
in their gaiety. Signor Monelli’s book (like Signor Mussolini’s 
Diary) was written chiefly in the front-line trenches, and has 
a sense of actuality that no later artifice could give. To-day, 
in a preface to the fourth Italian edition, Signor Monelli says 
that those times are ‘“‘ as distant and strange from my spirit 
as the chronicles of a remote childhood.” 


ce 


A Library List 


REFERENCE Books :—Willing’s Press Guide, 1930. (W illing 
Service, 356-364 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. 2s. 6d.)—— 
Belgium and Luxembourg. By George Harvey. (Richards, 
8s. 6d.)——The Country Banker. By the late George Rae, 
Seventh Edition. (John Murray. ‘7s. 6d. )——Tolley's 
Handbook of Income Tax, 1930—1931. (Waterlow and 
Sons. is.)——The School-Master’s Yearbook and Diree. 
tory, 1980—19381. (Deane, Yearbook Press, 31 Museum 
Street, W.C.1. 35s.) Chamber of Shipping of the 
United Kingdom : Annual Report, 1929—1930. (Witherby 
10s. 6d.)——The Law of Aviation. By G. D. Nokes and 
H. P. Bridges. (Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d.)——The 
Statesman’s Year-Book, 1930. Edited by M. Epstein, 
(Macmillan. 20s.)—— Settled Land Conveyancing. By 
A. H. Cosway. (Effingham Wilson. 5s.)—— sng English- 
Russian and Russian-English Dictionary. Vols. I and II, 
Edited by M. A. O’Brien. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d, 
each.) 








Brocrapuies :—Pascal. By J. Chevalier. ee and Ward, 
> Prodigious Marshal. By E. B. d’ Auvergne, 
(Selwyn and Blount.  18s.)——The Congreves. By 
Lt.-Col. L. H. Thornton and Pamela Fraser. (John 
Murray. 15s.)——Gabriel Bonnot de Mably. By Ernest 
Whitfield. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.)——-Romances of the 
Peerage. By Horace Wyndham. (Nash and Grayson. 
21s.)——-The_ Last Paradise. By Hickman Powell. 
(Cape. 18s.) 





History :—A Short Wistory of the French People. Vols. I and 
II. By Charles Guignebert. (Allen and Unwin. 25s, 
each.)——Berengar and the Reform of Sacramental Doc- 
trine. By Rev. A. J. Macdonald. (Longmans. 21s.)—— 
The King’s Majesty. By R. Gretton. (Faber and Faber. 
6s.)——The Inner History of the Chinese Revolution. By 
T’ang Leang-Li. (Routledge. 15s.)\——-Women under 
i ci Buddhism. By I. B. Horner. (Routledge. 

5s.)—-—-History of Chinese Political Thought. By Liang 
Chic Chao. (Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.)——The Epochs of 
_ German History. By J. Haller. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 


TRAVEL :—A Guide to French Fétes. By FE. 1. Robson. (Meth- 
uen. 7s. 6d.)——Grand Canyon Country. By M. R. Til. 
lotson and Frank Taylor. (Oxford University Press. 9s.) 
——London Cameos. By A. H. Blake. (Jenkins. 5s.)—— 
Dalmatia. By Muriel Currey. (Philip Allan. 5s.) 


Srort :—The Fellowship of the Horse. By Lt.-Col. S. T. 
Goldschmidt. (Country Life. 12s. 6d.)——On Getting 
Wickets. By C. V. Grimmett. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
3s. 6d.)——Broncho. By Richard Ball. (Country Life. 
10s. 6d.)——What’s Wrong with Your Game? By H. B. 
Martin. (John Lane. 7s. 6d.) Lawn Tennis: Its 
Principles and Practice. By A. W. Myers. (Seeley, 
Service and Co. 12s. 6d.) 


Lirerary :—The Collected Poems of Edith Sitwell. (Duck- 
worth. 8s. 6d.)——Convention and Revolt in Poetry. By 
J. L. Lowes. New Edition. (Constable. 7s. 6d.)—— 
Of Reading Books. By J. L. Lowes. (Constable. 5s.)—— 
Three Masters. By Stefan Zweig. (Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d.)——The Genuine in Shakespeare. By J. M. 
Robertson. (Routledge. 6s.)——Polish Romantic Litera- 
ture. By Julian Krzyzanowski. (Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d.) 








General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to R. B. D. Powell, Newick 
House, Burgess Hill, Sussex, for the following :-— 


Questions on The Kings and Queens 
of England (since the Conquest) 


. Who was the only adult King of England who did not marry ? 
. Who was called the ** Little Captain al 
. Who was the founder of King’s College, Cambridge ? 
. What was Queen Victoria’s first request on her accession ? 
. Who was called the ** Lion of Justice ” ? 
. Who said “ that Presbytery was not a religion for gentlemen ”’? 
‘* His face is white, his wart is red.’ Of whom was this said ? 
. Who was the last sovereign to touch for the “* King’s Evil” ? 

9. Who was said to be * The wisest fool in Christendom ”’ ? 

10. What were ‘‘ cracowys and pykys,”’ and what queen intro- 
duced them ? 

= What sovereign was married by proxy ? 

Who wore ‘ a gown of blue satin, full of oilet holes, at every 

hole the needle hanging by a silk thread ” 

13. What sovereign was called ‘* A eR oe 


Answers will be found on page 960, 
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THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


(STUDIOS) 
Telephone: Temple Bar 3932. Telegrams: “ Museumgal.” 
53 SHORT’S GARDENS, DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 














“THE LEVEE ” 
Wittiam Hocartu, 1697-1764. 


. TO OUR NOTICES IN THIS JOURNAL OF FEBRUARY, MARCH, 
APRIL AND MAY, THE THIRD STATE OF THE FOURTH PLATE, “THE 
ARREST,” IS NOT YET SUFFICIENTLY ADVANCED TO SHOW IN THIS ISSUE. 
IT IS HOPED TO SHOW A REPRODUCTION FROM THE PLATE ON THIS 
PAGE IN JULY. INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS, IN THE MEANTIME, SHOULD 
SEND IN THEIR APPLICATION FOR PARTICULARS AND MINIATURES IN 
COLOUR TO BE SENT TO THEM, FREE OF COST, AS THE EDITION IS BEING 
VERY QUICKLY SUBSCRIBED, AND IT IS ANTICIPATED THAT THE LIST 
WILL BE CLOSED LONG BEFORE PUBLICATION. WE HAVE, HOWEVER, 
SHOWN HERE THE SECOND STATE OF “THE LEVEE,” PLATE TWO. 
The Spectator (7/6/30) 

Gentlemen, 

Please send me full particulars of the Subscription for the Hogarth Series of Engravings, 
together with the Prospectus and Miniatures in Colour. 
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FOR POTTERY AND GLASS 


Many people know Heal’s as the place 

for crockery and glass-ware of a gay 

unhackneyed kind. Not everybody knows 

that at Heal’s you will never fail to see 

decorative pieces by the finest modern 
craftsmen of all nations. 


Illustrated Catalogues “* Table Wares,” “ Toilet 
Wares” and “Glass” sent on request. 


HEAL & SON, LTD., 
193/198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1 








\ 00 


London, W. 1, 


on 


JUNE 10th-11th-12th, 


will be held a “Loan” Exhibition of 


RARE & HISTORIC AIR 
POST STAMPS & LETTERS 


to which the public is cordially invited. 
(Admission free.) 





Followed on June 16th and 23rd by the Sale 
of a very fine General Collection of Postage 
Stamps, strong in the early “ Classic ” issues, in 
finest condition. (Catalogue gratis on request.) 


H. R. HARMER 


Philatelic Expert and Valuer, 


6-8 OLD BOND ST., LONDON, 
(GERRARD 1623.) 
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RARE BOOKS, ANTIQUES & WORKS of ART 

READERS SEEKING RARE BOOKS & PRINTS, 

ie AUTOGRAPHS, WOODCUTS, BINDINGS, FA 
ANTIQUES, Etc., ARE INVITED TO APPLY 
to the FOLLOWING ADDRESSES. CORRESPON- 
DENCE WITH OVERSEAS and the U.S.A. IS 

WELCOMED. 
| 











Mezzotints, Oil. Paintings, | 
& Water Colour Drawings 


Having just purchased a Fine Collection of Mezzotints, many in Colour, 
alter Gainsborough, Reynolds, Cousens, Josey and others; also Water 
Colour Drawings and Oil Paintings—framed and unframed—Foyles invite 
Collectors to visit their Art Department to inspect the Collection. 


The Modern Woodcut 


By FURST. With a chapter on the practice of Xylography by W. Thomas 
Smith. The intention of this study is to awaken curiosity about, anda 
general interest in, the significance of the modern woodcut. With over 
200 Illustrations in black-and-white and 16 plates in colour. Published 
at £2 23. net, Quote 
offer 466. 


The Colour Prints of Hiroshige 


By STRANGE. A complete biography of this famous Japanese artist, 
whose work has exerted so direct an influence on Western art. Gives 
full consideration to the well-known landscapes, the delightful series of 
Bird and Flower compositions and the very rare fan prints. 52 Plates, 
including 16 in colour. Published iY £3 3s. Offered new at 22/-, post 
free, on approval. Quote offer 466A 


FOYLES 


Offered, as new, at 22/-, post free, on approval. 


London, W.C. 2. 


Charin 
5 Gerrard 9310, 


Cross Rd. 











BOWES & BOWES 
Cambridge, England. 


BOOKS, 


New, Secondhand, and Rare. 

Just Ready—free on request. Catalogue 450: 

PRIVATE PRESSES; FIRST EDITIONS; 

OLD PRINTS, including topographical subjects 
and portraits. 

De legrams | & Cables: Bowes, Cambridge. Tel.: 


. 





408. 








Enquiries Solicited, 


B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED, 


Fine Ari and Architectural Booksellers, 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


LarGce and Unigur Stock or O_p and New Books on Att Brancues 
or ArcuitecturE, THE 


Decorative AND Fine Arts, 
Fine Booxs ror CoLiectors, 


&c., including 


Catalogues free on request. 








WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 


have recently issued several catalogues containing many 
splendid bargains. Books in absolutely new condition 
offered at a fraction of their original prices. Also a list 
of General Literature, cheap Classical Reprints, etc. Post 
free on request. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 
(Booksellers since 1852), 
255 HIGH HOLBORN 8s 


LONDON, W.C.1. 

















SOTHEBY & CO. 


Est, 1744, 
34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION. 


Each Sale commencing at One O'clock precisely. 


- Valuable Printed Books, Illuminated Manu- 
JUNE 16th-19th. scripts, Autograph Letters, etc. , including the 
well-known Collection of the Works of Oliver Goldsmith, the 
property of Lt.-Col. Ralph Isham, C.B.E., Long Islaad, U.S.A: 
Autograph Manuscripts of Sir James Barrie, Rudyard Kipling, and 
of famous musicians. Illustrated catalogues (8 plates). /-. 

JUNE 23rd-27th. Printed Books. 


JUNE 30th- Valuable Printed Books, Illuminated Manuscripts, 

Autograph Letters, _ etc., including important 
JULY 2nd, Dickens’ Letters, the property of iss Annette 
Hullah, daughter of John MHullah, to whom the letters were 


addressed. Fine letters of Coleridge, Shelley, Thackeray, Burns, 
inscribed and presentation copies of first editions of’ modern 
authors, etc. illustrated catalogues will be issued. 


Autograph Manuscripts of Alfred, First Lord 
JULY 7th. Tennyson, 1809-1892, Poet Laureate,. sold by Order 
of the Tenant for Life, C. B. L. Tennyson, C.M.G., and pursuant to 


the Authority of the Court. 
Sales on view at least three days prior. 
Printed lists of prices and buyers’ 
each sale. Particulars on application, 


Catalogues may be had. 
names may be jburc hased after 
No priced catalogues are issued. 
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Old Master Drawings 


OnE of the many surprises afforded to the experts by 
the recent Exhibition of Italian Art was the extraordinary 
interest taken by the general public in the drawings 
there on view. Hopelessly crowded out of the other 
rooms by enthusiastic sightseers and parties of school 
children, serious students and connoisseurs had hoped 
there would be more elbow-space in the two rooms 
devoted to drawings. Alas! these were as difficult to 
get near as any of the other exhibits, and surprisingly 
good taste was shown by hundreds of people—not experts 
—who expressed their genuine conviction that nothing 
jn the exhibition thrilled them more than the series of 
drawings by Leonardo da Vinci and his great contem- 
poraries. 

The peculiar charm and fascination of drawings has 
Jong been appreciated by collectors, who know their 
value as avenues by which we may approach the inner 
‘mind of a master and get the best and most intimate 
insight into his point of view and method of working. 
Every good dilettante of the eighteenth century had his 
Cabinet of Drawings, and one of the earliest British 
appreciations of this manifestation of art work was ex- 
pressed by Jonathan Richardson the Elder. “* In draw- 
ings,” said that worthy, “‘ one finds a great variety, from 
their being first thoughts (which are often very slight, 
but spirituous scrabbles) or more advanced, or finished.” 

These first thoughts, it should be added, vary not only 
‘in degree but also in kind. Perhaps the greatest superi- 
ority that Old Master drawings have over their modern 
equivalents is that hardly any of the former were done 
for the market : for the most part these old “ scrabbles ” 
are genuine working drawings, notes made by the master 
to help him in the production of his pictures. His 
sketch-book was part of his workshop and it would 
surprise him if he knew how saleable to-day are its 
scattered pages. 

Broadly speaking, any master’s drawings may be 
classified under two categories: (i) those relating to the 
whole of a picture, and (i1) those relating to a detail, to a 
part. The first section may be described as Composition 
Studies, ranging from the most rough-and-ready notation 
of an idea for the grouping of a picture to an elaborately 
finished cartoon such as Leonardo’s Madonna and St. Anne 
in the Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy. 

Greatly as drawings of this first section may vary in 
style and execution as well as subject, the variety of the 
second is almost infinite. Under this second category 
come studies of figures and studies of landscape, studies 
of part of a figure, of a head, a back, of drapery, or, again, 
of a tree, a plant or a flower; notes of movement, notes 
of effects of light and shade—in short, a record of any- 
thing the artist’s eye may see. 

As for variety of style, forms can be seen and recorded 
in terms of pure outline, or in terms of pure light and 
shade ; and between these two extremes there is a whole 
world of individual compromises between the two methods. 
An artist is free to use the continuous line of a Botticelli 
or a Foujita, or the broken lines of a Rembrandt or a 
Sickert ; and no man can truly say that the one method 
is better than the other. All that matters in art is the 
result obtained by the method the artist has chosen for 
his purpose. Students of drawings are well catered for 
to-day. A whole literature on the subject exists, Messrs. 
B. T. Batsford in particular having issued a sumptuous 
series of volumes edited by Mr. Campbell Dodgson, and 
also a useful periodical which keeps students informed 
as to new discoveries and new attributions in the realm 
of Old Master drawings. 

In addition to the superb collections of drawings in the 
Victoria and Albert and British Museums, periodical 
exhibitions of Old Master drawings are held in private 
galleries. At the moment of writing there are no fewer 
than three exhibitions of this character open in Bond 
Street and thereabouts. And at each of them we may see 
drawings of many types and styles. 

The chief feature, perhaps, of the remarkable collection 
at the Savile Gallery is the group of a dozen Tiepolo 


drawings. These range from the spirited study for a whole 


pyramidical composition, The Madonna and Child with 


‘the eighteenth century. 


A lendant Saints, from the D’Hendecourt Collection, to 
such superbly finished studies of detail as the Head of a 
Young Man. Then there is an altogether exceptional 
wash drawing by Claude, Ship in a Storm at Sea, in which 
the swirling arabesques of penline evoke comparison with 
the penmanship displayed in Chinese drawings of the 
Sung period. Indeed, in this small but exceedingly 


.choice collection there is not one drawing but yields its 


own delight and some measure of instruction. 
_ Among the Dutch drawings of the seventeenth century 
in Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi’s galleries landscapes pre- 


‘dominate, and the fine éxamples of Jan van Goyen, 


Jan Breughel, and Isaac van Ostade in particular are 
complete little pictures in themselves, though many are 
probably sketches made on the spot for development 
later in oil paintings. Less finished and detailed, but 
most fascinating and instructive, is a group of composition 
studies, strongly showing the influence of Rembrandt, 


‘by Theodore Rombouts (1597-1637) and Samuel van 


Hoogstraten (1627-1678). It is by the concentrated study 
of drawings of this order that the novice in collecting 
may learn to distinguish the niceties which differentiate 
the work of Rembrandt himself from that of the best 
artists of his school. 

A third exhibition of drawings now on view at the Fine 
Art Society is much more miscellaneous in character, 
ranging from a few mediaeval illuminations to vigorous 
studies by such famous nineteenth-century French masters 
as Degas and Forain. Here the student can perceive 
not only the idiosyncrasies of draughtsmanship peculiar 
to individual artists, but also the general differentiation 
of styles which indicate national characteristics and the 
work of a particular epoch. For just as one artist differs 
from another, so do countries and ages. However much 
the art of one nation may react on that of another, there 
is an essential difference between the Italian and the 
Dutch outlook on life, between the point of view common 
to Christian Europeans in the fifteenth century, say, and 
that common to the more sophisticated draughtsmen of 
These differences, often subtle 
but easily recognizable with experience, may be detected 
in drawings quite as much as in paintings, and their 
recognition and identification is one of the many intellec- 
tual pleasures which await the collector and student of 
Old Master drawings. Frank RUTTER. 


Notes for Collectors 


THE picture-sales of late have been strangely uneventful, 
but Messrs. Sotheby sold a hitherto unknown Rembrandt 
on May 14th for £15,000. This portrait of a man in a 
broad-brimmed hat, signed and dated 1658, was bought 
some eighty years ago by a Chester man. It is rather 
sombre, but, if the date may be trusted, it belongs to 
a memorable phase in the artist’s career when, despite his 
disastrous bankruptcy, he was painting better than ever. 
The well-known “* Rabbi” in the National Gallery, the 


-“Old Woman Paring her Nails,” and the ‘“ Young Man 


with Papers” at New York, and the ‘ Young Man 
with Long Curls” in the Louvre belong to this year 
1658, and the newly found picture, grave and searching, 
is in the same key, so that the date is probably genuine. 
Rembrandt’s work, however, speaks for itself, whether 
it is signed and dated or not. He is the most individual 
of all painters. 

Several of Messrs. Christie’s miscellaneous sales of 
late have provided opportunities for the shrewd collector. 
Spotting winners in the sale-room is nearly as much a 
gamble as it is on the Turf, but, as in the case of Titian’s 
‘La Gloria” some time ago, which was picked up for a 
song, cleaned and then sold to the nation for £11,000, 
the man who backs his fancy sometimes makes a hand- 
some profit. In an unattractive collection on May 26th 
someone noted a little panel, “ Eve,” attributed to 
Lucas Cranach, the sixteenth-century German master, 
and the bidding, once started, went up to 540 guineas. 
This, of course, is net a record, but it is a substantial 
price for a painter whose rather homely style is better 
appreciated in his own country than in England. A 
small panel of “‘ Diana and Nymphs,” apparently a 
study by Rubens, went for 480 guineas in the same sale, 
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The well-known Scottish collector, Mr. Arthur Kay, 
who has done much for the cause of Art in this country, 
dispersed his charming collection of Gainsborough 
drawings at Christie’s on May 28rd. Probably Mr. 
Kay secured many of them cheaply before the demand 
for anything from Gainsborough’s hand had become 
so urgent as it is now. At any rate, the bidding was 
keen; the average price for the drawings, whether 
slight or elaborate, worked out at about £40, and 
several fetched a great deal more. A delightful com- 
position of a sleeping rustic with cattle and_ horses 
was run up to 165 guineas, and a woodland scene, also 
from the noted Hawkins’ collection, brought 150 guineas. 
The art-lover with a modest purse would be well 
advised to look out for drawings by the old English 
masters. They are almost invariably delightful to live with. 

The British Empire is well represented in the sales 
which Mr. H. R. Harmer is to hold at 6, Old Bond Street 
on June 16th and 28rd. Our old friends, the triangular 
stamps with which the Cape Colony Post Office set out 
to amuse and puzzle collectors, are shown in unusual 
condition in the illustrated catalogue. A block of four 
of the shilling black is a rarity indeed, and the pair of 
the fourpenny blue of the 1861 issue is also notable. 
Among the early West Australia issues with the black 
swan there is an interesting twopenny stamp of 1857, 
printed in a brownish black on red. Our own first 
issues of 1840 and 1841 occur in many of their seemingly 
endless varieties. The. several colonies in Canada and 
Australia which had stamps of their own before the days 
of the Dominion and the Commonwealth are recalled 
by examples. The catalogue includes some air-mail 
stamps, such as the Ross Smith stamp of 1920, ten 
years before Miss Amy Johnson’s Empire flight. It 
may be noted here that Mr. Harmer is holding a loan 
exhibition of air stamps and letters next week, as this 
new branch is bound to develop rapidly. 

Probably our passion for gardening accounts for 
the marked interest now shown in paintings of flowers. 
Modern pictures, and especially those of Fantin-Latons, 
were the first to rise in value. On May 16th, for instance, 
a fine example of the Frenchman’s delicate art, dated 
1883, was sold at Christie’s for £1,470, and this is not his 
auction record. From the moderns interest has now 
spread to the old Dutchmen. It was pleasant to see Jan 
van Huysum’s “ Flowers in a Terracotta Vase” fetch 
£1,995 at Christie’s last Friday, in the Meyer sale, for 
it was a first-rate work by the most accomplished of all 
Western flower-painters. 

The supply of old silver to the London auction rooms 
is still large, but is far from equalling the demand. Last 
Friday at Hurcomb’s a plain Charles the Second tankard 
with the hall-mark of 1676, weighing nearly 28 ounces, 
fetched £464.- Asmall Queen Anne tankard, made in 1706 
and weighing 16 ounces, fetched, £122, and a plain coffee- 
pot of 1709, weighing 28 ounces, brought £200. Of the 
same reign was a set of six rat-tail dessert spoons, weighing 
nearly an ounce apiece, which were sold for £97. These are 
enormous prices, if we remember that silver has never 
been so cheap as it is now at less than eighteenpence an 
ounce and that there was really nothing remarkable 
in the workmanship of the pots and spoons. The fact 
remains that for silver which is really old the enthusiast 
will pay almost anything, and that the number of these 
resolute folk is increasing. 

The wise collector trusts his own eyes and trains them 
by continual observation of the best work wherever he 
can find it. He frequents the museums as well as the 
sale-rooms and the dealers’ galleries, so as to become 
familiar with what is really good. It may be helpful to 
remind collectors, especially those out of London, that 
our two great museums strive to help them by publishing 
important new additions. The British Museum Quarterly, 
at 2s., has sixteen pages of plates and scholarly descrip- 
tions: the March number contains some notable Greek 
coins, Egyptian jewellery and a rare German woodcut 
by Trant, among other things. Again, the Victoria and 
Aibert Museum’s Review of the Principal Acquisitions, 
1929, at 2s. 6d. has a hundred good illustrations of objects 
in its various departments, and is most instructive for the 
collector. These cheap and attractive publications 
deserve to be more widely known, K. G. H. 
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Furniture of Mediaeval Times 


ENGLAND in the Middle Ages was very far behind the 
other large European countries in the matter of comfort 
decoration and adornment of its homes. Although 
wood-carving in churches and other buildings of note 
was of a very high order and hangings and _ tapestries 
rich and exquisitely worked, furniture as a_ general 
rule was meagre and of crude design. It was mage 
entirely of native woods of which oak, being one of 
the commonest trees found in these islands and of well. 
known durability, was the most popular. 

Furniture was built to stand rough usage, as it was 
carried about on pack animals and in country carts 
over bad roads when the nobility and important Church 
dignitaries journeyed about the country from castle 
to castle or abbey. Little furniture was found outside 
these great castles and ecclesiastical establishments, 
The peasant had none and even the wealthier merchant 
in the town existed with one or two pieces, such as 4 
table, bench, coffer or two, and a bed. Even in the 
castles only two rooms were furnished, the “ Large 
or Banqueting Hall” and the Lord and Lady’s “ Living 
Room.” The floors were covered with rushes allowed to 
decay and only rarely removed. 

The earliest form of furniture was the coffer or chest. 
This was a strong box used for the storage and carriage 
of articles of value and weight. Fine specimens, dating 
from the early thirteenth century, are to be found 
in many of the ancient churches throughout the country, 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the carving 
on the front became more elaborate, depicting in 
some instances, tilting scenes and feats of arms from 
the fields of chivalry. Towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, linenfold panelling was freely used in the 
manufacture of chests. In addition to the coffer, two 
similar articles of furniture were made, the almery 
or, aumbry, used as a receptacle for food and perforated 
to admit air, and the armoire. The latter was a large 
chest used for the storage of clothing and the knights’ 
arms and armour to protect them from damp and rust. 
From these early pieces evolved the cupboard, the 
court cupboard and standing cupboard of Tudor and 
Jacobean times. 

The earliest tables of which we have any record 
date from the late fourteenth century, and it is very 
doubtful. if before this date they were used.  Coffers 
presumably took their place in the earlier times. The 
first tables were trestle tables. These were often of 
great length and of enormous weight. A conspicuous 
example is the one in the great hall at Penshurst, which 
is twenty-seven feet in length and three feet wide. At 
one end of the table was placed a smaller one at right 
angles, for the use of the lord of the castle, his family and 
principal guests. As time went on the trestle gave way to 
a more permanent form of support, and fixed legs, either 
square or turned, were used. The number of legs varied 
according to the size of the table. Later still, the draw- 
top table was made, so that when not extended it would 
only take up a comparatively smallarea. In the fifteenth 
century, the side table was first made and before its inven- 
tion, chests were used for the serving of food and drink. 
The original side tables were a combination of the long 
table and the chest. 

Chairs do not appear to have been in existence before 
the fifteenth century and, up to the seventeenth century, 
were not in common use. In each house there were only 
two or three. The ordinary seats being stools, benches 
or chests. The early chairs were used only by the Lord 
and his wife and were carved with the coat of arms or 
initials of the owner and conferred on the occupier the 
stamp of authority. Without doubt the church pew 
was the originator of the early chair. 

Furniture was not upholstered until the sixteenth 
century, and during this century Italian artists intro- 
duced into England the art of inlaying furniture with 
coloured woods. The English craftsman readily took 
up this form of decoration, which became very fashionable 
during the succeeding century, and many beautiful 
specimens of inlay and marqueterie were produced, 
which are highly prized to-day by their fortunate owners. 


J.T. AVISON, 
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Travel 


We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 

readers in making their plans for iravel at home and abroad. 

They are written by correspondents who have visited the places 

described. We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of 

the Travel articles published in our columns. Inquiries should 

ye addressed to the Travel Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C.1.] 


The Eastern and Central Highlands 


STIRLING CASTLE was the favoured residence of many Scottish 
kings, for whoever held it commanded the solitary gateway 
to the Highlands. Time has hardly changed the strategical 
jmportance of Stirling, and even to the motorist of to-day 
it remains a good starting point for a tour of Scotland. In 
a tour of the Eastern and Central Highlands we leave Stirling 
py the main road to the North towards Dunblane, over the 
Bridge of Allan, turning sharply to the right by the Stirling 
Arms Inn and then to the left by a hairpin climb. From 
here we cut through Strath Allan towards Greenloaning in 
the valley of Allan Water. If we keep to the left we reach 
Crieff, nine miles away from Gleneagles golf course. 

It would be hard to discover a better centre than Crieff for 
this part of Scotland ; there are roads diverging to each point 
of the compass, and within casy reach are many of the most 
attractive places in Perthshire. But if we are to cover 
500 miles in a reasonable period of time we cannot tarry. 
The Perth road takes us to the fork at Gilmerton, and the left 
branch thrusts us without warning into rugged mountain 
country. We must now be prepared to tackle stiffish climbs 
and steepish descents on our way through Sma Glen and 
Strath Bran to Dunkeld. Yesterday parts of this road 
were used as a test hill, but to-day it presents no difficulty. 
assing Amulree Inn, we are shortly in Milton village, where 
we must bear to the right. 

Crossing the River Tay, we skirt its banks for eight miles 
to Ballinluig and then follow its tributary, the Tummel, to 
Pitlochry. In the centre of this most popular of Highland 
resorts we turn right and climb sharply over more mountainous 
regions, having Ben Vrackie (2,757 feet) on our left. The 
road now makes a semi-circular path in and out of hills, until 
we arrive at Kirkmichael village. Through it we can make a 
short cut to the “ royal” route, and on meeting this road, 
we turn left by the Devil’s E!bow to Braemar. 

From the top of the Devil’s Elbow there is a magnificent 
Highland view. Eventually, more climbing brings us_ to 
Braemar in the heart of the Grampians and so along 
the delightful North Deeside Road by Balmoral Castle 
and Ballater to Dinnet cross-roads. At this point we 
bear left and, taking care not to lose our way, we come 
to Rhynie, and then Huntly on the Inverness road. The 
latter offers no great attractions other than the seaside 
resorts which it connects, and if we see Spey Bay, Findhorn 
Bay (by Forres), and then Nairn, we shall have chosen the 
best of this section of the coast. Our route can be shortened, 
if necessary, by using the straight main road connecting Nairn 
with Grantown-on-Spey. In any case we touch the lovely 
Spey Valley at Grantown and wend our way through it as we 
pass Nethybridge and Boat of Garten before reaching 
Aviemore. The last-named resort has achieved popularity 
through its superb situation overlooking the majestic Cairn- 
gorm mountains. It is also conveniently placed on the main 
Perth-Inverness road, a highway which has latterly been 
re-made and which intersects Prinee Charlie’s country. 

On our way South we pass Kingussie, Newtonmore, 
Dalwhinnie, Blair Atholl, and the Pass of Killiecrankie. 
Beyond this is Pitlochry, but instead of returning there we 
follow the river Tummel to Loch Tummel and Loch Rannoch. 
This is often said to be one of the prettiest valleys in Scotland, 
for it runs through densely-wooded country and looks over 
the river (or loch) at every turn. The descent to Kinloch 
Rannoch is steep and needs great care, but it is worth making 
in order that we should be able to tour the loch on both sides. 
After this we have either to retrace our steps to Tummel 
Bridge and turn right for Loch Tay or to cross the mountains 
and meet the same road near White Bridge. On a fine day 
the latter is well worth doing. From the junction at White 
Bridge, it is only a short way to the river Tay. Close by 
are the village of Kenmore and Taymouth Castle, which 
adjoins it. Our route then continues alongside Loch Tay for 
the whole of its glorious length to Killin and so by Glen Ogle 
to the head of Loch Earn, the Pass of Leny and the Trossachs. 

In addition to our route, a run along the bank of Loch Earn 
as far as St. Fillans is to be recommended. Aberfoyle is a 
noted centre for the Trossachs, from which it is easy to reach 
Glasgow and the South, or one can return to Stirling by Men- 
teith Loch and Thornhill. As a complete tour the route has 
been chosen with a two-fold purpose—to give motoring comfort 
and to offer a wide variety of Scottish scenery. It could well 
occupy a week or more, as a host of interesting explorations 
are possible from many of the places visited. C. H. G. N. 
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To Owners of Antiques. 


HIGH OFFERS WILL BE MADE 
FOR ANY SPECIMENS OF THE 
FOLLOWING :— 

Old French Silver, Old German Silver, Old 
Dutch Silver, Old English Silver, Old Mini- 
atures, Old Gold Boxes, Old Enamels in 
Gold, Old-fashioned Diamonds or Coloured 
Stone Jewellery, Large Old Pearls, Old Paste 
and Marcasite Jewels and all Antique Gold 
and Silver Objects. 
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SE Phillijad 


113. New Sond VK. A] 1970, 
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PONTRESINA eEncapine 


THE CLIMBING CENTRE of EASTERN SWITZERLAND 





Golf 18 Holes Private Tennis Courts 


KRONENHOF 


The Historic English House 





250 Rooms and Baths Self-Contained Suites 
L. Gredig, Proprietor and Manager. 




















SEE THE BEST 


OF YOUR 
OWN COUNTRY FIRST! 


THE BEST is described in the 
POPULAR PUBLICATIONS issued by 
the GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY : 

ABBEYS priish’Avbeys. 
5 / = CASTL sorrel 
each. CATHEDRALS pemeiaes 25 British 
] /- THE CORNISH RIVIERA byS.P.B. Mais, — 


and handsomely 


each. DEVON illustrated. 


SOMERSET WAYS 

4 COTSWOLD WAYS Copiously | 

each, !HE CHANNEL ISLANDS illustrated. 
HOLIDAY HAUNTS, 1930 


— 





Obtainable through leading booksellers or by post from the | 
Superintendent of the Line, GC.W.R., Paddington Station, W.2. | 
(No charge for postage.) 

















Just Published | 


ACES AND KINGS | 


An Aid to Auction Bridge | 
by STANLEY HARRIS 


| 

| 

| 

A valuable aid to new trains of thought | 
in playing hands. | 

3s. 6d. net | 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH LIMITED | 
15 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 2. | 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


THE AMALGAMATED PRESS 


FLOURISHING PUBLICATIONS. 





LORD CAMROSE ON FINANCIAL POSITION, 


THE annual general meeting of The Amalgamated Press, Lita, 
was held on the 30th ult. at Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. The 
Right Hon. Lord Camrose (Chairman) presided. 

The Chairman: The profit of £923,743 is almost exactly £50,000 
more than last year and is substantially in excess of the figure 
given in the prospectus as the average for the four years prior 
to the formation of the present company. 

Referring to the item of ‘ Copyrights and Goodwill at Cost,” 
£5,326,601, he observed that this sum by no means represented 
over-valuation of the earning capacity of the business of the 
company. Naturally, in the case of any newspaper or publishing 
company, from the very nature of the business, this item must 
always be a large one, and although it was, and always should 
be, the policy of the directors to see that adequate reserves were 
maintained in the company, that policy was not necessarily dictated 
by the valuation put upon copyrights and goodwill. 

Proceeding, he said: As the result of our allocations from reserveg 
last year, the item of preliminary and formation expenses, amount- 
ing to £347,059, has now disappeared entirely, and I think to be 
in a position to do this after two years’ trading indicates an unusually 
strong financial position. 

DIVIDEND. 

We recommend the payment of a final dividend on the Ordinary 
shares of 8 per cent., making the total for the year 15 per cent, 
the same as Inset year, and finally propose to carry forward the 
sum of £134,659 as against £123,900 brought forward. Including 
our addition to the carry-forward, we are therefore increasing 
our reserves by approximately £234,000, which is equal to some. 
thing like 21 per cent. free of tax on the Ordinary share capital. 

Company's PUBLICATIONS. 

As you will have gathered from the profits we have earned, 
the publications of the company have again done well. Both 
from a sentimental and a business point of view, you will be pleased 
to hear that Answers, the first publication to be issued by the 
founders of this company, continues to retain its popularity in 
a remarkable form, both with the reader and with the advertiser. 

Home Chat continues to hold its prominent position, and to 
nate a few others, Woman’s Pictorial, Woman’s Weekly, Woman's 
World, and Home Companion are to-day as strong as they ever 
were with the reader and the advertiser alike The fiction maga- 
zines, such as the Storyteller and the Argosy, are recognized as the 
leading magazines of their kind in this country. 

Wife and Home, a beautifully produced magazine dealing with 
the home, children and other interests, has proved a great succ>ss, 
Another of our new publications has been a magazine called Woman 
and Beauty, a title which explains itself. This journal has keen 
splendidly received and has already obtained a circulation far 
surpassing our anticipation. I am happy to say that advertisers 
have recognized the success of these ventures and are making a 
steadily increasing use of them. 

Modern Masterpieces of British Art, one of our part publications, 
has been accepted as one of the most beautiful works of its kind 
—a great credit to the company. 

The Concise Encyclopaedia has sold extremely well, and _ the 
letters we have received show how pleased the public are with 
this work. 

Far too many journals are issued by us for me to make individual 
reference to them, but I must mention the Woman’s Journal, first 
produced two years ago, and a magazine of outstanding merit, 
both as regards quality of production and the character of its 
contents. I think it is right to say that the Woman’s Journal 
is recognized as the finest magazine of its class and style issued 
in this country, a fact which our friends in the advertising world 
have not been slow to appreciate. 

Unique Fretp FOR ADVERTISER. 

The receipts from the advertising side of the business have 
again been most satisfactory. Last year I was able to tell you 
that the total figure showed an increase over the previous year 
and constituted a record. This year I can make the same state- 
ment, for the figures show an increase over those of last year, 
and have established a new record in the history of this company. 
It is worth while emphasizing once again the unique field for the 
advertiser which is provided by the publications of the Amal- 
gamated Press. Our periodicals and magazines cover not only 
the large towns, but, thanks to our extensive system of distribution, 
are to be found in the remotest parts of the country. It is not 
too much to say that the publications which we issue constitute 
in themselves the basis for a very far-reaching and extensive adver- 
tising campaign, catering, as they do, for every class and section 
of the community. Practically all our journals are home journals, 
so that the waste circulation is practically pil, and evidence of 
this is to be found in the fact that we are constantly receiving 
unsolicited testimonials to the value of our journals as advertising 
mediums from agents and advertisers alike. 

The extensive printing businesses owned by this company 
produce practically the whole of our publications. We have 
spared no money to maintain these establishments in a thoroughly 
efficient and up-to-date manner, and have availed ourselves of 
every practical method of increasing efficiency and output. 

The Chairman then paid a tribute to the extraordinary and 
loyal devotion of the whole of the staffs, and concluded by moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts, which was unanimously 
adopted. 
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Finance—Public & Private 


Talks With 


From time to time readers of the more responsible 
‘ournals who may have sent in to the Editor requests for 
guidance as to this or that particular investment will 
probably have received a reply to the effect that the 
Editor greatly regrets his inability te give advice with 
regard to individual investments. Nor, I think, will 
most of these readers on careful consideration have 
experienced much surprise at the nature of the reply. 

There are several reasons which may have prompted 
the refusal to give particular advice, but I would suggest 
one or two. In the first place, it is not in the province of 
an Editor to come between the investor and the more 
generally recognised counsellors, such as the banker and 
the investment broker. Nor is it within the Editor’s 
province, unless specifically desired, to recommend an 
individual banker or an individual broker. 

Another reason, however, which will often deter the 
Editor or Financial Editor from giving individual advice 
is that it is impossible to do so when all the circumstances 
of the case are not known. A correspondent, for example, 
who signs a letter without the full Christian name may 
be either a man or a woman, and he or she writes to ask 
whether in these troublous times, say, India Stocks, 
or certain Australian shares, should be sold or not. The 
Editor has nothing to guide him as to whether the 
individual has the greater part of his or her investments 
in the particular shares in question, or whether the shares 
only form a fractional part of a large general investment 
holding. All these are points which can be thrashed out 
in personal conversations between banker or broker and 
his client, and when all the facts are ascertained the 
broker or banker is in a position to give the advice desired. 


A BELATED S.O.S. 


Moreover, in the greater number of these inquiries, it 
is often easy to see that the questions are such as should 
have been submitted to competent authority at a much 
earlier date. Too often the blind ‘‘‘ip” has been accepted 
and acted upon, and then in the time of slump comes the 
S$ OS to the Financial Editor as to whether the shares 
should be sacrificed or not at the fall which has taken 
place. Here, again, the Financial Editor is usually left 
quite in the dark as to the price at which the shares may 
originally have been acquired, or as to the staying power 
of the holder. He, or she, may have bought the shares on 
borrowed money, and it may be a matter of urgency that 
the loss should be ‘ cut,” or, on the other hand, the 
holder may be quite prepared to hold for more complete 
or partial recovery. This type of enquirer, too, will do 
well to remember that just as the general instinct of the 
Financial Editor is to decline to recommend a purchase of 
shares when the boom is on, so there is an equal disin- 
clination to advise selling when everyone else is pursuing 
that course. And, finally, so many enquirers, when 
desiring to know the merits of this or that particular 
security, do not take the Editor into complete confidence 
as to whether the operation is really of the speculative 
or the investment character. 

DirFicu_t Times. 

While, however, I am afraid that I must be included 
among those Financial Editors who refrain from giving 
individual advice or general “tips” as to particular 
securities, I have received requests from several directions 
occasionally to address the article in these pages directly 
to investors, offering such general observations as may 
conceivably be useful to those who are unfamiliar with 
even an elementary knowledge of the art of investing. 
In this article, therefore, and in a subsequent article next 
week, I propose to make certain observations on 
the subject of investments, though I am afraid that they 
may be so commonplace as to disappoint those who 
would desire more direct advice as to particular securities. 

Of one thing, however, I think there can be no doubt, 
namely, that there was probably never a time when it was 
more necessary for the investor to be able to employ, his 
savings to the very best advantage. ‘Two great factors 
of modern times, namely, the high cost of living and the 





Investors—I 


high Income Tax, have made it essential that those with 
limited amounts of capital should obtain the best yield 
consistent with real security, though, unfortunately, this 
very necessity has tended in many cases to bring about 
financial losses either because the investor has sought an 
unsound security, because of the high dividends promised, 
or, perchance, has bought speculative shares in the hope 
that there may be some great capital appreciation, which, 
unlike income from dividends, cannot be seized upon by 
the Inland Revenue authorities as subject to tax. 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

And the first observation I would make on the subject 
of investment is that the intending investor must be pre- 
pared to take a little trouble, and try really to understand 
the nature of the security in which it is intended to invest. 
I have already said that the investor will do well, when he, 
has no expert knowledge, to take counsel of the banker or 
the broker, but even then there is no reason why an 
attempt should not be made to follow the reasons given 
for investing in a certain security. Let me cite one or 
two simple examples of what I mean, and again the 
business man who is familiar with those matters must 
forgive the elementary character of this talk. We know, 
for example, that a British Government Stock would 
be described as a safe or gilt-edged security, while the 
Ordinary shares even of a sound and prosperous industrial 
company would be described as more speculative in 
character. Why? What is the great difference? One 
of the differences is this, that if the fortune of the industrial 
company changes, either as the result of bad management, 
a change in the fashions, or general industrial depression, 
the shareholders have to abide by the consequences. _ If it 
is a sound institution certain reserves, no doubt, will have 
been built up for bad times, but, given any of the mis- 
fortunes I have mentioned, or others which will occur 
to the reader, the prosperous company may conceivably 
become bankrupt. 

Wuy GoveERNMENT Srocks ARE “ SAFE.” 

In the case of a Government Security of any important 
country, however, the stockholder is protected in many 
ways. We are told, for example, that we have at the 
present time a thoroughly extravagant Government, and 
that the finances of the country are not in a good 
condition. Nevertheless, when at the time of the last 
Budget there was a big deficit, that is to say, a balance 
on the wrong side of the National Accounts, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did net have to reduce 
any dividends on Government stocks, but simply 
applied additional taxation to the community to adjust 
his balance sheet. Of course, sooner or later sound or 
unsound finances affect the security of any country, 
but all the time the holder of the stocks has behind 
them the security represented by the wealth of the 
whole nation. 

Prior CuHarGe Issues. 

Or, again, when we consider the merits, say, of the 
First Mortgage Debenture Stock of an English railway 
company, and the Ordinary Stock of the same company, 
it is not difficult for the intelligent investor, even though 
he, or she, may be unfamiliar with finance, to understand 
why it is the Debenture and not the Ordinary Stock 
which should be selected as a safe investment. A glance 
at the accounts of one of those railways would probably 
show that out of several million pounds of profits for a 
year the particular Debenture Stock only calls for a 
very small proportion of the profits to mect the interest, 
which has to be paid before any of the other Preference 
or Ordinary stocks receive a dividend. Indeed, failing 
the payment of the interest on this First Debenture 
Stock, the holders often have what are called Mortgage 
Rights and have definite property which they can seize 
as security for what is due to them. Therefore, it will 
be seen that the occasion might arise when profits were 
so small as to leave little or nothing for the Ordinary 


(Continued on page 959.) 
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SPECIAL CHARACTER OF THE ORGANIZATION 





STAFF AND PARTNERSHIP SHARES 





REPLY TO COMMENTS AND QUESTIONS 





MR. J. SPEDAN LEWIS’S STATEMENT 





THE second annual general meeting of John Lewis and Co., Limited, 
was held on the 30th ult., at the company’s premises in Oxford 
Street, London, W. 

Mr. J. Spedan Lewis (Chairman of the company) presided, 
and, before inviting questions upon the accounts and report of the 
directors, remarked that, as on the previous occasion, the report 
had given all the information usually given only in the speech of 
the chairman. This new departure had been strongly commended 
by leading organs of the Press both in this country and abroad, 
and the board proposed to adhere to it. On the previous occasion 
he had offered no observations at all before inviting questions, but 
there were a few remarks that he felt he ought to make in view of 
the special circumstances of the present meeting. 

REMUNERATION OF THE STAFF. 

In the first place, he mentioned that, as recently as last Sunday, 
a newspaper had endeavoured to produce upon the minds of its 
readers an impression that payments mentioned in the report 
of the auditors as having been charged to associated companies 
or to himself should really have been charged to the profit and loss 
account. The directors had endeavoured to make clear in their 
report that this was not the case, but, in view of the importance 
of the point, he thought that he should repeat that the amount 
charged to the profit and loss account in respect of remuneration 
of the staff had been the full normal percentage of turnover. That 
was to say that an ordinary management seeking to make in the 
ordinary way profit for themselves would not have needed to spend 
upon obtaining the services of employees any more than the total 
sum that had been charged to the profit and loss account. 

In the second place, he thought that the shareholders would agree 
that it would have been better if there had been time for what 
would have been the rather difficult task cf deciding how to shorten 
the report without making any regrettable omission. He thought 
that in future the report should be two-thirds, or at most three- 
quarters, of the present length. (Several shareholders expressed 
agreement, although after the meeting one intimated that any 
shortening whatever would have been regrettable.) 

STRENGTH OF THE PREFERENCE POsITION. 

In the third place, more emphasis should, perhaps, have been 
laid in the report upon the fact that no Preference shareholder could 
lose one penny until he (the chairman) had lost the whole of his 
estate. The shareholders might trust him to part with the control 
of the company long before that point was reached. The share- 
holders had really nothing whatever to worry about. The truth 
was that an operation so big as the taking over of the Harries 
business could not be judged properly upon a 12-month view. 
No doubt yearly publication of accounts, as required by law, 
worked well normally, but it did not work well in a special case of 
this kind, which was rather of the nature of a three-year operation. 
In the same way, if in ordinary circumstances companies had to 
publish their accounts weekly, or even monthly, the figures would 
be often alarming, although by the end of the year no cause for 
alarm would appear. 

He was glad to be able to tell them that the recent attacks did 
not appear to have increased the normal volume of share transfers, 
but it was, of course, very regrettable that the price obtained 
by those who had occasion to sell at this particular time should 
have been affected either by natural misapprehension of the true 
significance of the accounts of the last year, or by such grossly 
incompetent or deliberately misleading comments and suggestions 
as had appeared in a few newspapers of minor standing. | 

REPLY TO QUESTIONS. 

The Chairman then invited questions, and a shareholder inquired 
whether the board had any means of knowing how a certain news- 
paper had obtained what appeared to be advance information of 
a confidential character. 

The Chairman answered that the directors had no reason to 
doubt the trustworthiness of any of the employees of the company, 
and the auditors, who, as he thought all the shareholders were 
probably aware, were one of the most eminent firms in the world 
— hear, hear)—were, of course, extremely careful in the same 
direction and had likewise no reason for doubt. He was inclined 
to think that it might have been a case of the putting forward 
of a mere guess as a piece of definite advance information, but the 
shareholders were aware that in the present state of the law that 
sort of thing could be done to a considerable extent with impunity 
and that a certain type of journalist was not above doing it. 

At this point the chairman quoted a letter from a shareholder 
who had written that, in his opinion, the recent attacks in a certain 
section of the Press would have been very unlikely if the company 
had been large advertisers. (Laughter.) The chairman observed 
that this opinion was natural and, indeed, obvious common sense, 
but that he felt at the same time that he ought to take that occasion 
to say quite definitely that he had been deeply impressed by the 
entire fairness with which the Press as a whole had always treated 





another drapery company with which he was connected, and which 
was likewise one of the few drapery companies that were cop. 
spicuously not advertisers. 

There were no other questions, and the accounts and report 
were thereupon approved unanimously, as were the other motiong 
upon the paper. 

TRADE CUSTOMERS. 

In seconding a vote of thanks to the chairman, which was likewise 
carried unanimously, a shareholder drew attention to the fact that 
most, if not all, of the large West-end drapery companies gaya 
trade customers a specially favourable price, whereas John Lewis 
and Co., Limited, made no such distinction between trade customers 
and the ordinary public. 

The Chairman, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, observed 
upon the latter point that he was fully persuaded that a genuine 
wholesale trade in uncut pieces could be undertaken advantageously 
only upon a quite separate stock and that trade customers, in the 
common West-end draper’s sense of the words, could not be served 
more cheaply than the ordinary public. It followed, therefore, 
that, unless they were to ke served really at a loss, the giving 
of a special trade price must necessarily mean that the ordinary 
public were charged an unnecessary high rate of profit. This was, 
in fact, what happered, and the fact went far to explain the very 
conspicuous success of that part of their business. 

In addition to the foregoing summary of the proceedings of the 
meeting it is thought desirable to reproduce here the two following 
sections of the report that was issued with the accounts. 


SpeciAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COMPANY. 


‘If this report were not so long already, we should have included 
a note upon the main differences of character between the former 
Harries trade and our own, but, though we think that this might 
be of interest to a good many of our readers, we feel that it is better 
not to trouble them upon this occasion with anything of that 
kind. For the same reason we are deferring to another occasion 
the detailed description of our partnership system to which we 
referred in the 46th paragraph of our last report. 

But we ought, perhaps, upon this occasion to recall to your 
minds the following facts: When the chairman had become the 
sole and exclusive owner of the business ef John Lewis and Company 
he was advised that, if he were willing to ‘‘ sell out,” he could realize 


his business interests for about £1,000,000, which he could then 


have invested in securities of the highest class in this country or 
elsewhere. 

Instead of doing this, he put the whole of his fortune at the 
* tail-end ” of the capital of your own company and of its associates, 
and he did this in such a way that all of the profit will go to the staff 
while he lives upon his capital, of which he reckons that there will 
be enough for his life-time and for such bequests as he will wish to 
make. Under this arrangement he will never receive at any time 
from first to last a penny more than the original capital-sum for 
which he was advised that he could sell out then completely for 
immediate cash. Had he chosen to realize his interests and to 
invest the proceeds, he would have had thenceforward from securities 
of the highest class a yearly income of about £50,000, whereas under 
the arrangement that he actually made, he will receive from all this 
property no income or profit whatever, either now or at any future 
time. 

Moreover, the “tail-end”’ charge in the safest of businesses 
obviously cannot be nearly so safe as a set of investments judiciously 
distributed among the choicest securities of the most stable countries 
of the world. 

At best the chairman was incurring years of somewhat anxious 
and somewhat arduous work, and, of course, he was taking a real risk 
that unforeseeable developments of politics or other irresistible 
causes might lose him quite a large part of his ca ‘al. 

He took this course because he has always fel. hat it is highly 
desirable that those who have the luck to be the heirs of successful 
business men and who do not desire to make for themselves fresh 
business profits and who are inclined to a life of public service should 
not withdraw their capital from business and, having invested it 
securely, devote themselves to a Parliamentary or similar career, 
but should “ stick to the shop ” and work patiently and carefully 
at the task of reforming industry from within, and so make some 
return to that particular field from which their own fortunes came. 

The ordinary course means freedom from all private business and 
financial cares and the great interest and pleasure and social attrac: 
tions of a career in public life. But, in the chairman’s opinion, 
there are too many public-spirited men in Parliament and elsewhere 
outside the world of business, and too few in positions of actual 
expert control of large industrial organizations. 

When the first Factory Acts were got through Parliament, and 
hideous abuses, in the way of child labour, and so on were thereby 
brought to an end, the career of the Yorkshire manufacturer, Mr 


(Continued on page 959.) 
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(Continued from page 958.) 
Fielden, was of immense use to those who were in charge of the Bills. 

They had to meet the obviously sincere and highly influential 
opposition of such men as John Bright, who constantly assured the 
House that the proposed reforms would be disastrous to British 
industry. 
= yupporters of the Bill were able to keep on answering, 
“Look at Fielden. He has actually done all these things that you 
gay are crazy. And for a time he himself was called crazy for doing 
them. But he has made himself a millionaire *—(and in those days 
millionaires were rarities)—* and now p. opl: are saying that he has 
ghovelled his money out to his work-pcople and God has shovelled 
it back again.” 

In the chairman’s opinion the magnificent labour force of this 
country has been brought into such a deep-seated chronic condition 
of irritation at the idea that it is exploited grossly by profiteering 
captains of industry, who charge far too much for their admittedly 
indispensable services, and by profiteering dealers in money, who 
likewise charge far too much for their admittedly indispensable 
capital, that, sooner than continue to make such profits for those 
parties, it will prefer and is preferring to half-starve itself and all 
our country along with itself. To-day, May 20th, the Times tells 
us that the number of days lost in 1929 in industrial disputes was 
8,287,000. f : 2 

Far-reaching sincere experiments to discover reforms that will 
distribute industrial income less unequally and that will increase 
rather than diminish industrial discipline are, in the chairman’s 
opinion, the supreme need of our times and he is taking accordingly 
the steps that have just been mentioned to do in that regard his 
own duty as he sees it. 

Among other reasons for which it has been thought desirable that 
these matters shall be mentioned again upon this occasion is the fact 
that certain newspapers made recently upon your company attacks 
that they could not have made if they had exercised ordinary care 
in the way of making previous inquiries. It is thought that, if they 
had realized the special character of the business, they might have 
been more careful to conform to the usually very high standards of 
the British Press. 

PossIBILITY OF CO-OPERATION BY SHAREHOLDERS AND THEIR 
FRIENDS. 

As in the case of any similar company, shareholders and their 
friends can materially increase our business by their own patronage 
and recommendation, and in the case of this particular company 
they can also materially stimulate the zeal and so increase the 
efficiency of the staff by investing in Preferred Ordinary shares 
of The John Lewis Partnership, Ltd. 

Any such help in the creation of a “ market” in these shares 
will hasten the development of the full advantages of our system, 
because the shares are the form in which the staff get their ‘* partner- 
ship benefit,” and it is extremely desirable that they shall be 
able, if they choose, to sell their shares readily and for a fairly 
satisfactory price, say, at present, twenty shillings, or even a little 
less, though in a few years the shares should stand higher. The 
mere regular payment of the dividend (73 per cent. yearly, cumu- 
lative, and payable on December Ist, and June Ist) will remove 
eventually every difficulty, but the company was formed only 
last year and in the meantime, while the quantity of shares issued 
so far (150,000) is still comparatively smail and the company 
under the disadvantage of being new both in itself and in its 
character, buyers of even a few of these shares will be rendering 
valuable help as well as getting a share entitled to a cumulative 
dividend of 73 per cent. and having in our judgment a good prospect 
of not inconsiderable capital profit. ; 

It is hoped that some of those who read this notice may feel 
inclined to do what is in their own power to hasten the development 
of the new idea that lies behind our own system. 

It has been very warmly praised by experts of the highest 
eminence, and its details have been settled upon the very best 
professional advice. 

It is already succeeding, but it is very desirable from every 
point of view that its success shall be as rapid as possible. Anyone 
who at this stage provides members of the staff with an opportunity 
of selling some of their shares will be giving really valuable help 
in that direction, and the chairman will be very grateful for it. 

It may be thought that the staff ought to retain the shares 
themselves, but people whose incomes are quite small and who have 
homes to buy or children to educate or other important needs of 
ready-money are bound to be much more delighted and encouraged 
at finding themselves receiving a share that they can turn into 
ready-money, than at finding themselves receiving a share that they 
are not allowed to sell and that merely produces them an income of 
9d. at the end of each six months. 

As a matter of fact, there is already appearing among the staff 
a very definite tendency to be reluctant to part with shares. In 
this, of course, they are well-advised, for there is every likelihood 
that the shares will receive in fact an absolutely punctual dividend 
and will be saleable in a few years’ time for a price substantially 
better than they will fetch at present. But it would not have been 
surprising if people who are for the most part quite unused to the idea 
of being shareholders at all should have been unable to feel the 
reality of these and of other motives for holding. 

This is the only reason for which we have felt some regret at 
what we consider to be the necessity of the new practice of requiring 
the staff actually to sell shares in order to get income during absence 
from duty. Obviously there is a risk that, if people once begin to 
sell, they will not stop until they have killed and eaten the whole 
of their little goose that would lay for them golden eggs of dividend. 
inquiries regarding the shares should be addressed to the Secretary, 
The John Lewis Partnership, Ltd., 21 Holles Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W.1. 
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(Continued from page 957.) 
stockholders, and yet the Mortgage Debenture Stock 
might be absolutely secure for its dividend. 

In endeavouring to explain some of the reasons why 
certain classes of securities are regarded as safer than 
others, I have, I know, taken two simple and very 
obvious cases, but I think that the ordinary investor will 
find that in any instances where he or she is recommended 
to a particular stock by reason of the soundness of the 
securities, it should not be difficult to understand just 
why the stock is reasonably safe from the investor's 
point of view. 

INCOME AND PRICE STABILITY. 

It should, however, be clearly understood that what I 
lave said with regard to safety applies to the security 
cf income rather than perfect stability of price, because 
unfortunately experience has shown only too clearly 
that circumstances may occur to cause a heavy fall 
in price even though there may be no doubt whatever 
in regard to the safety of the income. Pre-War 
investors know only too well that the prices of what were 
regarded as absolutely gilt-edged securities previous 
to the War, and especially before the Boer War, 
have fallen to an appalling extent, even though there 
has been no reduction in the income. The severity of 
that fall has been really due to abnormal influences 
operating on both sides of the period of, say, the last 
thirty years. So great was the scarcity of high-class 
investment stocks some thirty years ago that prices 
were hoisted to an absurdly high level; to-day abnormal 
influences of a totally opposite character have been 
operating, with the result that whereas thirty years ago 
first-class Government stocks went to a price giving a 
yield of little more than 2} per cent., we now have 
long-dated Government securities at a level giving a 
yield of a full 43 per cent., and with the 5 per cent. War 
Loan giving a yield of practically 5 per cent. It 
follows, therefore, that there are times even when gilt- 
edged securities can be bought at too high a level, and 
on that point and also upon the matter of security of 
income, as distinct from market fluctuations in prices 
of securities, I hope to say something more next 
week. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


THe STATE OF MARKETS. 
MARKETS continue to present the spectacle of firm prices 
for gilt-edged stocks and an excellent response from the 
investing public for all well-secured new issues of a strictly 
investment character which are offered, as witness the quick 
closing last week of the lists for the Niger issue, while on 
Monday the Johannesburg Loan and the offer of Preference 
Shares of liford, Ltd., were quickly closed. General markets, 
however, have been depressed, with further falls in Argentine 
Railway stocks, and the weakness of Peruvian Corporation 
stocks and Cable and Wireless issues has attracted some 
attention. The fall in Peruvian stocks is due to the decline 
in railway receipts and there has also been some talk of 
exchange difficulties, but these appear to have been 
exaggerated. The weakness in Cable and Wireless issues is 
due to the expectation that the showing to be made by the 
company’s accounts for the first year of its working will fall 
short of anticipations. Undoubtedly the capitalization of 
the merger included a substantial sum in respect of prospects, 
while the general depression in world trade has post- 
poned the expected expansion of carning power so that the 
market has modified its anticipations with regard to the 
probable dividend on the “ A” stock from about 5 per cent. 
to between 2 and 3 per cent. Royal Mail securities have 
been uncertain again in advance of the annual report. 
The fall in basic commodities continues, rubber, tin, and silver 
all being at fresh low levels, and speculative activity in the 
Stock Exchange has contracted to very small dimensions. 
* * * * 
Larcer Lire BONUSES. 

The Guardian Assurance, besides declaring higher bonuses 
in its Life Department this year, has taken two_ very 
important steps in the direction of greater generosity to 
its policy-holders. First, bonuses will now vest immediately, 
whereas formerly they were not payable nor could they be 
surrendered until five years’ premiums had been paid, while, 
(Continued on page 960) 
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(Continued from page 959.) 


secondly, and still more important, the share of profits 
coming to policyholders is being increased from 80 per cent. 
to 90 per cent. of the distributable surplus. This does not 
necessarily mean that shareholders will suffer; for the next 
five years their share of profits is that derived from the 
results of the quinquennium ended on December 31st last, 
so that the new arrangement can only affect them after 1934, 
when the additional attractions of Guardian Life policies 
as the result of this sacrifice should have more than made up 
for it. At the annual meeting the Hon. Evelyn Hubbard, 
chairman of the company, intimated that he was about to 
relinquish the chairmanship, and a fitting tribute was paid 
to him in recognition of his invaluable services over a period 
of thirty-eight years during which he has been a director, 
thirty years of which have been as chairman of the company. 
* * a * 


AMALGAMATED PRESS. 

A strong position and a record of excellent progress were the 
chief points emphasized by Lord Camrose, chairman of the 
Amalgamated Press, at the meeting of that company last 
week, when he pointed out that the valuation of copyrights 
and goodwill at cost at £5,326,601 by no means represented 
an overvaluation of the earning capacity of the business. 
This was proved by the fact that while the Ordinary Share 
dividend was being repeated at 15 per cent., the margin of 
surplus profit represented by the amount added to the sum 
carried forward and to reserve was equal to something like 
20 per cent., free of tax, on the Ordinary capital. 


1 * * * 


Joun LEwIs. 

Although the annual report of John Lewis and Co. had con- 
tained a most exhaustive review of the work and results of 
the year covered by the accounts, Mr. J. Spedan Lewis was 
able to enlarge upon one or two points at the annual meeting 
last week, a report of which, together with the information 
appended to the accounts, appears in another column. Some 
discussion has turned upon the amount paid to employees 
over and above salaries, and not charged to Profit and Loss 
Account, but Mr. Lewis pointed out that the amount charged 
to Profit and Loss Account had been the full annual remunera- 
tion; the difference was in the nature of profit-sharing, and 
he emphasized the fact that no preference shareholder could 
lose one penny unless the chairman (himself) first lost the whole 
of his estate which is comprised in his interest in John 
Lewis and Co. A. W. K. 





Answers to Questions on The Kings and Queens 
of England (since the Conquest) 


1. William IT. g 
an hour alone.——5. Henry I. 6. Charles II.——7. Henry VII. 
——8. Queen Anne. 9. James I. 10. Long shoes which 
required to be tied with silver chains to the knee. Queen Anne of 
Bohemia, first wife of Richard IT. 11. James ITI. 12. Henry V. 
Luders’ ‘‘Character of Henry V,’’ 148.——13. Mary II., because 
she married an Orange. 


























A PLEA FOR CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


By C. H. LEA, is now out of print, but Editors and others are welcome 
to reprint any parts of it likely to be of interest to their readers.* 
It contains a clear and concise statement of the philosophy and 
religious teaching of Christian Science. 

Attacks on Christian Science cannot be justified. They always 
represent the prejudice and misunderstanding of the subject of men 
who, owing to the weakness of their own position, subsequently prove 
afraid to honourably face the issues raised by Christian Science, 

* Copies can be borrowed for this purpose. Write Box 1623, Tug 
Sreectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 














“THE 
RICHEST YEARS 
are THOSE WHICH 

HAVE THE 
FINEST SPRING.” 
Here are two of the 
4800 children now 
getting the chance of 
a good start in the 

Homes of the 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY. 
WILL YOU PLEASE HELP ? 


Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary, 


REV, A, J. WESTCOTT, D.D., Old Town Hall, 
Kennington, London, S.E.11, Bankers: Barclays Ltd. 











2. George II.——3. Henry VI.——4. To spend: 
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COMPANY ° MEETING. 


GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 


SUCCESSFUL QUINQUENNIUM 








THE HON. E. HUBBARD’S SPEECH 





Tue ordinary meeting of the Guardian Assurance Compan 
Ltd., was held on the 2nd inst. at 68 King William Street, EQ.” 

The Hon. Evelyn Hubbard (the chairman), in the course of hi; 
speech, said: I may curtail my remarks as to the life business in 
1929, because it is reflected in the transactions of the quinquenniyn 
which terminated at the end of the year. Perhaps, so far ag 199 
is concerned, it is sufficient to point out that there was a sligh 
increase in the new business ; that the net amount of the claims} 
death was £248,124 arising under 272 policies; and that tho no 
sums paid under matured endowment and endowment assurance; 
amounted to £237,289. 

Several factors have contributed to what we shall all, I think, 
consider a very gratifying result. I will mention some salient points 
such as the relatively high interest obtainable during the quip. 


quennium, increased in effect by the writing down of securitig 


between 1914 and 1919; the profit from mortality, duc primarily 
to the care in selection of lives ; and to a strict hold on the expense 
of the department. However it may be viewed, whether actually or 
relatively, we have total life profits to deal with larger than eve 
before in the history of the company. Of the total surplus for tho 
five years, £957,211—this includes the balance brought forward— 
it is proposed to divide £900,000, and of this sum the propriétor 
take £180,000—that is, £36,000 in this and four succeeding years, 
VEstTIrG OF BONUSES. 

We have modernized our practice with regard to the payment of 
bonuses by removing a long-standing restriction on the payment of 
a bonus on a policy on which less than five years’ premiums have been 
paid. 

It has also been decided to allow the surrender of a reversionary 
bonus for its declared cash equivalent so soon as the policy to which 
it is attached has acquired a surrender value. 

To show you that we have good grounds for our belief that the 
distribution of the unprecedently large sums proposed should not 
prove a strain on the resources of the company, I may mention that, 
notwithstanding the somewhat difficult conditions which prevailed 
at December 31st last, the market values of the Stock Exchange 
securities included in the life fund of the ‘‘ Guardian ”’ exceeded the 
book values in the aggregate by a very large figure, constituting 
a hidden reserve of an extremely solid and substantial nature. The 
fact that 20 per cent. of the life profits goes to the proprietors tel 
against us in the competition for new business. The trend of ow 
connexions is more and more to “‘ with-profit ”’ assurances, and the 
directors feel that 90 per cent. of the declared profits of the lifs 
department should henceforth belong to the participating policy. 
holders. We propose very soon to call a special meeting that wo 
may obtain your assent to this course, which cannot, however, 
affect the proprietors until the end of 1934. 

FirE DEPARTMENT. 

In the fire department, on a premium income of £1,108,845, ths 
net losses were £585,483, or 52.8 per cent. of the premiums. The 
expenses, £504,622, were 45.5 per cent., agairst 45.65, and the 
trading profit of £27,427 was only 2.47 per cent. of the premiums, 
whereas in the previous year we earned on the fire account £147,867, 
or 13.84 per cent. While there were not in 1929 large conflagrations, 
our losses were both numerous and costly, particularly at home and 
in several countries on the Continent. We are satisfied there is no 
lack of sound management in our fire department to account for this 
unfavourable experience, and we ascribe our diminished profit to the 
inexorable law of average. 

ACCIDENT, BURGLARY AND GENERAL DEPARTMENTS. 
The premiums in this fund rose in the year from £709,712 to 


£798,312. The losses were £368,541 (46.16 per cent.), as compared F 


with £329,006 (46.36 per cent.). The total expenses were £346,110 

(43.35 per cent.), against £309,830 (43.65 per cent.). The balanc 

of profit, amounting to £64,959, has been transferred to profit and 

loss. The total of the accident reserve funds amounts to £704,600. 
MarinE DEPARTMENT. 

On the 1929 account the premiums amounted to £198,902, claims 
paid £46,631, and expenses of management £36,494. Interest 
revenue produced £23,090, and £18,739 has been transferred to 
profit and loss. The amount of the marine fund at the end of the 
year was £400,516. The aggregate tonnage totally lost during the 
past year was greatly in excess of that of any of the previous eight 
years, the same remark applying to other serious accidents reported, 
among which strandings and collisions predominate. 

DivipEND RaltseED. 

We consider that we shall not unduly strain our resources in re: 
commending that the annual dividend be raised from 8s. to 10s, 
less tax, on the Ordinary and Staff shares. While we certainly hope 
that the condition of business will permit the continuance of the 
dividend of 10s. per Ordinary share, it is not at all likely that it will 
be further raised yet awhile, and that the only change which is likely 
to happen (assuming that business remains good) is that the pay: 
ments could be equalized—that is to say, we may propose in Decem- 
ber next to pay 5s. interim, leaving 5s. for the final dividend in 
June next. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a, reso- 
lution was passed expressing regret at Mr. Hubbard’s approaching 
retirement from the chair, and voting him an honorarium as a mark 
of appreciation of his invaluable work during the thirty-eight years 
he has been associated with the company. 
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FIGURES : 
OF ASSURANCE ... AM.P. 


By careful and prudent administration, more 
than £42,000,000 has been made for the benefit 
of the Policy Holders of the A.M.P. since its 
foundation in 1849. And this, after providing 
for all expenses of management, commission, 
taxes, etc. The Assets of the A.M.P. are 
£74,000,000 and Annual Income £10,500,000. 
As befits the largest EPritish Mutual Life 
Office, Premiums are low, Bonuses high; Con- 
ditions Liberal and Policies world-w ide. 

Have you a Policy in the A.M.P.? If not a 
Post Card to the Manager will have immediate 
attention. 


MUTUAL 


AUSTRALIAN | .A388%%0 | eAiSiate0 | PROVIDENT 
376 Me, Ec 4.” SOCIETY art aes 


D. E. Walker, Manager for the United Kingdom. 

















To meni in the fifties 


and sixties 


It is not generally realised 
that for an annual premium 
of £46:12:6 a man aged 55 
next birthday can effect a Whole Life 
Assurance of £1,000 with right to Bonuses 
under the Distinctive System of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 
There is no risk of Capital Depreciation 
in a Life Policy 


Full particulars and rates for other ages will be sent on application— 
London (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


__ Funds £21,600,000 




















Where the old order 


remains side by side 
with the new 


THE GREAT responsibilities attaching to a bank necessitate infinite 
precautions, and probably no institution is more systematic and 
more rigid in its working. Probably, also, no other commercial 
organization is more far-reaching in its operations, which cover 
every part of the civilized world. 

Lloyds Bank, which has been regarded as the family bank for 
eight generations, can still pride itself on giving personal service 
in the tradition of the times when people thought of bankers 
rather than of banks. At every one of the 1,850 branches of 
Lloyds Bank you will meet with ready attention for any problem 


that modern banking service can help to solve. 


Lloyds Bank Limited 


LONDON, E.C.3 


























YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid aes re Yen 100,600,000 
Reserve Fund a is as Yen 111,500,000 


Head Office, YOKOHZ AMA. “elon at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien 
(Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostock (temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 





Over Agents 
1,300 Everywhere. 
Offices. 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital - - -  £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - -  £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (31st Dec., 1929) - £272,561,592 








HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 











Savings Department : 


SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., Ltd. 














ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 




















Capital (fully paid) . - - £2,500,000 

en Fund - - - - £2,910,320 

Deposits . : . - - £46,235,129 

OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 

BANKING. 

A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 

Service. 

The Bank is agentes in approved cases, to act as Trustee 

Executor. 


d Offices : Cit; . 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
aes eo E y 49 Charing Cross, SW. 
seiaslinnas 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
General Manager: Sir ALEXANDER Kemp Wricut, K.B.E., DL. 
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| The Blade that is 
Guaranteed 


5 Satisfaction or your money back 


FOR Obtainable from 
1/8 usual suppliers 
Made by 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 
Crucible Steel Manufacturers, SHEFFIELD. 




















can be provided at age 65, 
£1 O00 or at death if earlier, by an 
annual payment of 
£16 10s. from age 25 


24 ae 
41 ee ey 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Stree, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission, 





Some queer pipes -and 
the “aml to acco 


\ North Americanindian 


The pipe played a very important part 
in the life of the Red Indians, it 
being the symbol of peace and war. 
The coloured and kefeathered stem 
was a passport through the territory 
of various tribes and the arrangement 
of the feathers was very significant. 
These stems varied a great deal, some being 
plain while others were highly decorated. The 


bowls, tco, which were made of a red stone, 
varied considerably among the different tribes. 















NOW ALSO IN 20x@OdKET TINS AT 2/8 c.p.it 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great britain & Ireland). Lid. 








PLEASE LIFT 


the drab, dull misery from the life of 


ONE POOR CHILD 


for a fortnight. Give it unaccustomed 
happiness and good food in a_ healthy 
environment. This can be done for a 
. waif whose normal existence is hedged 
round by the handicaps of poverty for 
the small sum of One Pound sent to the 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 
Please send a pound to-day to The Earl of Arran (Room 4), 


18 Buckingham Street, Strand. 


In 1929 we sent away over 32,000 children. This year, owing to lack 
of funds, we have had to reduce our numbers by several thousands. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital authorised and_ issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 





- (together, £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000, 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughent the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made, BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


High Blood Pressure 


Successful New Treatment. 

Dr. Mladejovsky, Professor of Medicine, Prague University, recently wrote in 
“THE LANCET ” that the “ Drosil"’ treatment had not only proved successful in 
Arteria-Sclerosis, but that its action was “ surprisingly effic'ent in overcoming the 
subjective troubles.” Suffer no longer with high blood pressure, heart attacks, 
dizziness, palpitation, loss of memory, shortness of breath, depression, etc., let 
this medically approved treatment alleviate your distress without delay. Descrip- 
tive literature free from:—DROSIL AGENCY, 2 E, 26, Sun Street, London, E.C.2. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 

Paid up Capital eee seo oss noe eo wes £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund one aie pape re oe ee £4,475,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter .... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and- banking -business of cve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Jan 











throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods rceeived. 
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Make this into | 
AWN MOWINGS, Weeds, Leaves, 
etc., should never be wasted. As 
your garden refuse accumulates, build 


it into a heap, treating each fresh 
addition of rubbish with 


i SOS i 
Pt YouSt BoM 
OWE. from 
2 to 3 tons of MANURE, 
according to the class of 


rubbish used. ; A ” 
In a few months you will have a plentiful supply of rich organic fertilizer. 


(for law yings 1 soft Pen re- 

ADCO ACCELERATOR iase) 28ib.. 4.6; Selb. 8-; lewt., 15/- 
. or &! > ish, brac F aw 

STANDARD ADCO sia apy trastenand scar) 
Carriage paid to nearest goods stction. Cash with order. Stocked by 

| all leading Seedsmen, etc. ADCO LTD., 55:Harp2nden, HERTS. 














j. & E. BUMPUS Ltd. 


NEW CATALOGUES 


John and Edward Bumpus, Ltd., have just issued 
two new catalogues, one of Scarce First Editions 
of Noted Authors from the Scarce Book Depart- 
ment, and one of First and Limited Editions of 
Modern Authors. These may be had on request. 
The address is 350 Oxford Street, W.1, and the 
telephone number Mayfair 1223. 


BOOKSELLERS 
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and subscriptions. 





IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 


The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank those who 
have hitherto supported this Fund by their donations 


Our recent researches have undoubtedly advanced 
our knowledge of Cancer, and it is not too much to 
hope that the further prosecution of the investigations 
will ultimately yield results of the greatest importance 
on the nature and treatment of the disease. 


Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Sq., London, W.C. 1. 


School Tradition. 


Cricket, etc. 

















KINMEL SCHOOL pus!t? 2302S" 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Opened in September, 1929—available for boys from 13. For Commerce and 

Engineering where vocational training is combined with the best Public 


Chairman of the Governors: Lord Teynham. 
Headmaster: Mr. R. A. Gordon Cane, B.Sc. 


The boys are housed in a modern Mansion of more than 100 rooms, 400ft. 
above sea-level, in its park of 300 acres overlooking the sea, the Welsh 
Mountains and the lovely Clwyd Valley. i 
convendence has been installed, including hot and cold shower baths; all 
Cooking and Lighting by Electricity. 
Vacancies are available for Summer and succeeding Terms. 
FEES:—150 GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For particulars and prospectus apply to:— 
The Headmaster, Kinmel School, Denbighshire. 


Bracing climate. Every modern 
Boxing, Rugby Football, Hockey, 


INCLUSIVE. 

















LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD RED-TILED 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE, 
REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 









FLOOR 





STANDARD of the WORLD 


FROM ALL HIGH-CLASS JEWELLERS 






10 GRANDS PRIX 








Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have 


SECCOTINE, 


(REG. TRADE MARK), 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to the mast of a ship. 


need of 


it Sticks Everything 


NO HEATING REQUIRED. 


Ready for instant use, never fails, always sticks, 


and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 43d. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., 


Belfast. 


Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 42d., 6d. and 9d. 























BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 














HE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
First-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759) 


ELFAST’S Best Hotel, GRAND CENTRAL. 
*Phone 7090 (6 lines). "Grams: ‘‘ Grancent Belfast.” 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h. and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
R.A.C, Guide from J. T, CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 





x" BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
£1 Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 


OURNEMOUTH PAVILION HOTEL. 
Every modern comfort. Private lock-up garage. 
Close Pier, shops, golflinks. Tel.: 1154. 


OURNEMOUTH. WIMBLEDON HALL.— 
Modernized under new management. Excellent 
cuisine, h. & c. water all rooms, garage.—%S. P. Horspool. 


] RIGHTON—ROYAL ALBION HOTEL, Closer to 

the sea than any hotel in Brighton. Superb cuisine. 
Illus, brochure—Apply Manager. '’Phone, Brighton 
$103 (3 lines). ’Grams, “Brilliancy,” Brighton. 


RIGHTON—ROTTINGDEAN. The loveliest Hotel 

in Sussex. Within 10 minutes taxiride of Brighton 

Station. In the romantic seaside village of Rottingdean. 

High class. Free golf and tennis. Riding on the Downs. 

Cars meet trains. Terms moderate. Send for illustrated 

—e to Manager, Tudor Close Hotel, Rottingdean, 
righton. 


AKELAND.—BEAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE. VIC- 
TORIA FAMILY HOTEL, £4 4s. Electric 
light, running water. Indian chef. Lock-up garages. 
Cockermouth ’bus brings advance luggage. 
UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 
tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 
h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474. 























ORNISH RIVIERA.—Exceedingly comfortable 
residential hotel; excellent cuisine and large 
garage; on a lagoon-like bay, amidst semi-tropical 
vegetation: ideal centre for yachting and boating; 
moderate terms.—Apply Manager, “Ship and Castle 
Hotel,” St. Mawes, Cornwall. 





\OLLETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS.—Comfort. 
Refinement, Liberal Table; Golf. 800 ft. up.— 
Colletts Hotel, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham. 








( \RIEFF, — DRUMMOND ARMS HOTEL 
®) Enlarged and modernized. 
Running waterin bedrooms. 
CENTRAL FOR TOURING PERTHSHIRE. 
eee 
Centre 


| ORCHESTER—KING’S AKMS HOTEL, 

for Hardy’s Wessex. Every modern comfort. 
Private suite. 45 bedrooms. Close to famous CAME 
DOWN Golf Links. Special terms for golfers (Fri. \o 
Mon., £2 10s. 6d. inclusive of green fees). ’Phone: 98 


JPASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
4Facing sea. Nr.pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 


*Phoue 311. 





English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. 








HOLIDAY TIME 


Have you ever thought of Buxton for a 
holiday? If you are after wonderful air 
that will fill you with oxygen for months 
—you can’t beat Buxton. If you want to 
escape from crowds into gorgeous scenery, 
you will find all the Derbyshire Peak 
District round Buxton. 


If you are amused by golf or fishing, 
tennis or rock climbing, walking or driv- 
ing a car, you can do it to your heart’s 
content under the most pleasant possible 
conditions—at Buxton. 


And if you want to make sure of enjoy- 
ing yourself, getting rid of housekeeping 
worries, having comfortable quarters, you 
will find at the Buxton Hydro Hotel, 
which is fully licensed, we really are 
experts on these subjects. We understand 
what people like on holiday. The bed- 
rooms all have hot and cold water, for 
instance, and the food and cooking is 
worthy of Buxton appetites. Come for a 
sample week-end and see. 


BUXTON 
HYDRO HOTEL 


BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 


Send for our booklet, “ Study in Comfort,” 

which will tell you truthfully all about us, 

A postcard to C, W.: Bosworth, Director 

and Manager, will have his personal 
attention, 




















XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & ¢, 
water & radiatorsin bedms, Lift.Nt. porter.’Phone 4071. 





‘LIE (FIFE)—MARINE HOTEL. Patronized by 

‘4 Royalty. Southern exposure, overlooking Firth of 
Forth. . Close to links, Tennis and famous Elie Sands, 
Running water in all bedrooms. Large sun verandah, 
Lilliard room, Elec. light throughout. Central heating. 
Garage. Tel.: 19 Elie. 


‘’ LASTON BURY.—Chalice Well Guest House. Beaut. 
sit. Home comforts. Good table. Library of 2,009 
books. Sunny garden. Traditional Well of Holy Grail. 
Expeditions. Craft Classes. Terms mod.—Apply Warden. 


ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
modation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 


INDHEAD.—HIGHCROFT & GOLFERS’ PRI- 
VATE HOTEL. Golting Week-ends. Amidst pine- 
clad Surrey hills. Comf. Appointed R.A.C. ‘Phone: 49. 


eae Britain’s Greatest 

Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 27 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclus- 
ive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 


jp of ALLAN, Stirl’gshire—-ALLAN WATER 
HOTEL. Mod. clec.treat.app‘iances, Grms., Brallan. 


YURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
k quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for list, stating requircments to SECRETARY, 53 
High Street, Guildford. <3 
rF\ORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL, On Sea Front. Virst- 

class. 200 rooms fitted with h. and c, water Suites & 
rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s“ Revellers ” 
Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for Easter. 


i} eg YDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain, 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. "Phone: 2207. 


rF\ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 

which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 

reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 


rF\OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls «& tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone:Totnes 14, 


EFORMED INNS. 



































Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
sTD. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. GeorGE’s House, 193 Recent 
Street, W.1. 
Wy take to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 


George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfas’ 
With dinner, 63. 6d., os 





5s. 6d. day, or 303. weekly. 
2 guineas weekly, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS Sa ap the equivalent to a line charged as3 
Series discounts : 


24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 ; 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remitlanes 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





F INANCIAL 











J ARGE FUNDS AVAILABLE —Sound busi 
L financed. Finance arranged to all entitled neared 
Wills, Marriage Settlements, Life Interests and Annuities. 


Apply 
Tun PAGET GUARANTEE CORPORATION, L1D., 
18 Savile Row, W.1. (Gerrard 6333.) 








EXHIBITIONS, &c. 





XRANK DOBSON’S masterly new work in sculptures 
I “TRUTH,” “ should be acquired for the nation,’’—- 
Roger Fry. "On view LEICESTER GALLERIES, 
Leicester Square, 10—6. 





LD ENGLISH GLASS PICTURES on Exhibition 
at Loewenthal’s, 4 St. James’s St., London, 8.W. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





A DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 

The London County Council invites applications from 
women of good education, with experience in social 
work, for temporary employment as assistant organizers 
for children’s care work. The permanent staff, particulars 
of which are given in the form of application, is recruited 
exclusively by selection from the temporary stalf. 

Candidates must be either natural born or naturalized 

sritish subjects under forty years of age on June 16th, 
¥930. Except in special circumstances married women 
are ineligible. ‘The rate of pay is 66s. * * week, 

Apply to the Education Officer (C. The County 
Hall, Westminster Bridge, 8.E.1 oo d addressed 
foolscap envelope essential), for form of application, 
which must be returned not later than June 16th, 1930. 

Canvassing disqualifies. 

MONTAGU H. COX 
(Clerk of the London County Council). 





gt eagres AD SCHOOL. 





The Governors invite applic: ations for the HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP becoming vacant in July. Applicants 
must be members of the Church of England and graduates 
of Oxford or Cambridge. Commencing salary, £1,000. 
Residence and boarding house for about 40 boys attached. 
Fifteen copies of application and testimonials should be 
sent, not later than June 26th, to the Secretary, L. 
BAILEY, 8 Harrington Street, Liverpool, from whom 
further information may be obtained. 





H ULL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
COLLEGE OF Cc :OMME RCE. 

Applications are invited for the post of PRINCIPAL 
of the above-named College. Commencing salary £800, 
rising by increments of £25 to £1,000 per annum. Can- 
didates should be graduates and have had considerable 
teaching experience in Colleges or Schools of Commerce 
recognized by the Board of Education. 

Forms of application and particulars of the appoint- 
ment may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt 
of a stamped addressed envelope, and must be returned 
so as to reach these offices not later than Monday, 


June 30th, 
Rh. C. MOORE, 
Director of Education. 
Education Offices, 
Guildhall, Hull. 
June 7th, 1930. 





] OYAL ARTILLERY EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 

Artillery House, Earl’s Court, 8.W. 5. Ex-gunners 
carefully chosen for your needs. Smart uniformed men 
at short notice for Weddings, Parties, &c. Telephone : 
Frobisher 1234, 





ELLERMAN 
CITY-HALL 
BUCKNALL 

LINES 


EGYPT SUDAN INDIA 
CEYLON MALAY 
STRAITS PHILIPPINES 
CHINA JAPAN 


AND 
SOUTH AFRICA 


FAST MODERN PASSENGER 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE 


SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, 
STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


For sailings and full particulars 
apply 
LONDON 
104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 
Avenue 9349 


LIVERP@OL 
TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST. 
Central 3840 


GLASGOW 
75 BOTHWELL ST. 
Central 9222 
































UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence with training in administration. Appointments 
for quaiitied students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Lrobationary ‘term. Sylabus from HEADMASTER. 


——, 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL, 


THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of thy 
nominal value of £10 p.a., Which may be increased tj 

£50 p.a., will be offered in June, E ntrance forms and 
‘ull particulars may be obtained from the HKAp. 
MISTRESS. 





i 
}T ARPER ADAMS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

Newport, Shropshire.— Residential, private Toons; 
modern sanitation ; farm, dairy, pigs, poultry. Coutts 
thoroughly practical. 





YECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS TRAINING, with 
a written guarantee of a good salaried position on 
completion of training. Languages and foreigi short. 
hand a speciality. Postal courses also available. Six 
Scholarships, one of £30, two of £20, and three of £10, 
will be awarded in September. Prospectus and full infor. 
mation from Mr. B. J. Munford, Kensington College, 
Bishop's Road, London, W. Telephone : Paddington 
9046. Residential pec a A tor girls. 








— FOR SOCIAL WORK 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 


Resident students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become ciub leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursarics available for suitable candidates.—i'ull parti- 
culars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 

—— ———— 
PERSONAL 
i y ITTIWAKE HOUSE Nursery Home, 19 Park Road, 


Bexhill-on-Sea. Sunny house near _ sea-front, 
Trained nurse.—Principal, Miss McElderry, L.L.A, 














Oo SETTLEMENT.—Officers of the Forces, 
Civil Servants and others of mederate means 
wishing on retirement to settle in the Dominions or 
Colonies, are offered the free and voluntary service of 
the Over-Seas League Information Bureau, 4 Park 
Vlace, St. James’ Street, London, 8.W. 1. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


B® DLINGTON SCHOOL. 





Five BOARDERS’ SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each per 
annum will be offered for competition by examination 
on July 9th and 10th, 1930. Age limits 8-12.—For full 
information apply SECRETARY, Bridlington School 
Bridlington, Kast Yorks. 





7 ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 

examination will be held on June 10th, 11th and 

i2th for three Scholarships of £40, £35 and "£30.—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER. 





YAREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Trainuing for 

/ alt branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professicns. Languages. few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. t. 


Peet oy EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COI 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL,. COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman, 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss EK. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships, 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Mducation, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 








| ELIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholar. 
4 ships.—An examination for several Scholarships 
open to members of the Society of Friends and others 
will take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 
public school under the management of the Society of 
Friends. For full particulars and entry forms for these 
scholarships apply to the Head-Master. 





i EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fuly 
h equipped Public School on a splendid site of 6 
acres, overlooking the City. Very healthy situation. 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, 
Army, &c. For prospectus write to Rev. Canon W. F, 
Burnside, M.A., Head-Master. 








U H we ERSITY Professor's undergraduate son (2nd 
J ear, high classical scholarships) wants holiday 
post, non nse3 paid, preferably abroad for July, August, 
or September as companion-tutor to youth, or as 
secretary, &c. Athletic eg prea —Rox 1622, the 
Spectator, 99, Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 








TNIVE RSITY COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH 
WEST CF ENGLAND. 





Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer in English (Language). Salary, £250 per annum. 
or more according to qualifications and experience. 
Applications to be lodged by June 16th, 1930. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Regis- 
trar, University College, Exeter. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Your EXHIBITIONS Granted “Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 
Taught Commercially. 


MISS MILDRED RANSOM, 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W, 2, 
Paddington 6302, 





“SEEING BRITAIN” 
| Motor Tours de Luxe. 


NORTH & SOUTH DEVON 
i 6 Days - - - - - - £11110 

DEVON & CORNWALL 
| 9 Days - - - - = «= £17 00 
NORTH WALES 

7 Days - - - - - - £13 00 
| W. HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND 
| 13 Days- - - - - - £29 00 
| ROUND ENGLAND & eaten in 

21 Days- - - - - £63 00 


Charges include First-Class Hotel 
accommodation, breakfast, luncheon, 
dinner and gratuities, etc. 


PICKFORDS TRAVEL SERVICE 
53-54 Haymarket, S.W. 1. | 

















Regent ooet. | 








mE KINGS’ SCHOOL, ELY, CAMBS, 

The Examination for King’s Scholarships wiil take 
place at Kly on Tuesday, July 15th, and Wednesday, 
July 16th next. Particulars to be obtained from the 
SECRETARY. 





\ JOLVERLEY SCHOOL (nr. KIDDERMINSTER) 

—A new boarding house for forty boys is being 
opened in September, 1931. Vacancies may be booked 
now for this house: there are none in the other houses, 
Fees, £70 per annum, Apply, Headmaster. 








YUSSEX Highlands.—Home School for a limited 
number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Highticlds, Crowboroug):, 3x, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





| IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls, Tele. ** Watiord 616.” 





N ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
a THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX, 


A FREE CHURCH ee SCHOOL FoR 
G Ss 


(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 
Yor details of fees, entrance scholarships, ’&e., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G: . 
Memerial Hall, Farringdon Strect, London, iC, 4 
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(ona 
RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE,  EALING, r 
P*r LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820). — Boarding School TO LET, &e. 
Is 11- nding in own groun f 
, B,- healthiest part of Sriddlesex. = = NFURNISHED ROOMS for ae ead charm- 





T. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
“SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board-of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75, ‘Day 
scholars trom £10.—Apply Sister Superior. m 


THE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 

tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 

playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 

swimming; excellent health record ; individual care. 
Scholarships available-—Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 


» DCWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 


Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognize by the Board of Education and tho 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 











Ww O©8s 7 2, 
W ev PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR Guts, 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D, 
Principal: Miss M. Davis, B.A., London. 

The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance and leaving 

Scholarships. 

Prospectus from the Principal, 
Road, Bournemouth. 

Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 


Wentworth College 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


ee ae Chas. Seymour gives private 
lessons on How to Speak successfully (Parliament, 
W.¢. 2. 





Bar, Banquet). Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on tho 
CONTINENT, ana TUTOR’S ager gar 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS S, «&c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. ‘Telephone: 
Regent 5878. Educationai Agents. Lstablished 1837, 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS, 














YCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to pareuts stating. their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
referred, range of fees, &e.) to Messrs. Truman & 
nightley, Ltd., Schelastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W. 1. ’ Telephone : Gerrard $272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “* SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s, 6d., post tree 3s. Su. 





_—" a FOR BOYS AND — 
TUTORS for ALL EXA 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an co -to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINEN'T, will be pleased to ALD 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses _ 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and Vick. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, a Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. ‘Yel.: Mansion House 5053. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


YN WITZERLAND—LAUSANNE, LUTRY 
CHATEAU BIENVENUE, First-class finishing, 
school for giris. Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
Summer holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort 
from and to London.—FPrincipal: Melle Ruter. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


Bt eee ped TYPEWRITING BUREAU. —MSS., 
Typed accurately and po pay aed ~ specialists (over 
10,000 words 1s. per 1,000; carbons 3d.).—Send a 
MSS; to :—Regent House, 233 Regent Street, W.1 








rr efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Stern & Grouse, 35 Church 

y 
Wet: 3 


Strect, Shattesbury Avenue, Gerrard 1542, 





EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITU'LE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 





ITERARY Typewritingcarefully &promptlyexecuted. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,00U. 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Kd., Westclitf-ou-Sea. 


ee. MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories» 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria street, London, S.W. 1. 


RITER’S OWN MAGAZINE.—Fullof valuable & 

most helpful =" ‘,.: net monthly. Annual 
subscription (post paid), 6d. Specimen iree.— 
Stockwell, Ltd., 29 Ludgate ii, London, 








| 3p Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London 











THE BEST 


OF EVERY TYPE OF 


HOLIDAY 


IS FOUND INA 


BLUE STAR 
“™ CRUISE 


FROM 20 GNS. 


No other cruising liner afloat can 
offer such supreme comfort as the 


‘‘ARANDORA STAR. 


Charming public rooms, beautiful ball- 
room, restful sun decks and extensive 
sports decks, Louis XIV Restaurant, 
with perfect cuisine and service, accom- 
modating all passengers at one sitting. 
Swimming pool, lounges, cafés. Lux- 
urious bedsteads and hot and cold 
running water in every stateroom. 


BY THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


Full particulars from :— 

THE BLUE STAR LINE, 
3 LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON, 
S.W.1. LIVERPOOL: 10 WATER ST, 


Or "Principat Tourist Agents.) _ 








a 9! ad 50 A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 

L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 

per oo Why not tearn thisfascinating hobby by post ? ? 

ppecimen Lesson and “ GuideS ”’ free from London College 

oft Authorship, 37 (5) Albemarle Street, W.1—the school 
with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS, 





BOARD RESIDENCE (FOREIGN) 


Dg em TYROL.—Mountains, pines. Sun, peace, 
flowers.— Miss Andrew, Pension Waldrast, Mieders- 
in-Stubaital. 














TOURS, &c. 


iw—_ TRAVELLERS’ CLUB.—Autumn Cruise, 

- September 2nd to 22nd, visiting OLYMPIA 

Z#GINA, ATHENS CONSTANTINOPLE, Cos, 

RHODES, SYRAC USE and PALERMO, Secretary 
1 











SWISS RESORTS 


ing, well-appoi newly d use. Gar- 
den. Best part St. John’ 's Wood. Modern abe 
*Phone. Gas fires, rings. Concealed sinks with main 
water. Service available. No catering; restaurants near, 
Rents moderate.—BM/JDNG, London, W.C. 1. 








—— 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxiord St., London ,W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove), 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





] ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s. 2d, 

perlb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 lb., 1s. 24d. per Ib., 
Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. full price list 
post free.—, Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 








SURPLUS APPAREL 





UCTION YOUR SURPLUS APPAREL.—Ward, 
robe Dealers and Private People attend our Sales 
and compete for Ladies’, Gent.’s, and Children’s Clothing, 
Furs, Naval and Military Uniforms, Boots, Shoes, Linen 
and Household Effects, Jewellery, Plate, &c., hence top 
prices realized. Sales daily. Prompt settlements. 
SEND TRIAL PARCEL.—vDept. S.P., JOHNSON, 
DYMOND & SON, LI'D., Auction Rooms (est. 1793), 
24-26 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
& also Old Gold, &c. rig —Call or post, The 
Lendon ‘Tooth Co., ‘Dept. ’ 130 Baker Street, W. 1, 








NTIQUE Furniture restorer from Duveen Bros, 
Expert for repairing Period furniture. Special 
treatment for wood worms. Revivers for your Antiques, 
2s. bottle. Ali work guaranteed.—W. Greenwood, 10 
Caroline Street, 8.W.1 
Lg SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
various sizes ; 2s, 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 
nev. W. D. Thompson, Grafton Vicarage, Yor. 








AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to seil, or professional services to otter, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the noticeo? 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach - Spectator Ottices, 
vy Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance, 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24% for 6 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W.1. 





OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. ‘Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 303. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, tine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
« CO. LID. $0 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1, 





I EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &e. 

also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand- knitte | 
personally for you by expert Knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair isle”’ Patterns, from the real, soft, light, 
elastic native wools. At Shetiand prices, FAR LESS THAN 
SHOP PRICES. Special discount during slack summer 
months.— Write tor Ilustrated Booklet to 3269, WM, 
D, JOHNSUN, Mid-Yeil, Shetlands, 





1 ENEVA.—CARLTON HOTEL. Every Cmfrt. Mod. 
Terms. Park. Tennis. Garage. Ideal for Holidays. 


ag ey “en yr HOTEL.DE LA- PAIX. Facing 
lake. One of best aud nicest hotels in Switzerland. 








UCERNE. HOTEL BEAU-RIVAGE. On Lake. Ist 
cl. md., cmf, Incl. trs. fr, 12s. 6d. C. Giger, propr. 


jpn SUISSE MAJESTIC. The most comt’ 
hotel, in best sit. Pens. from 15 francs. 


rP\HUN. HOTEL VICTORIA BAUMGARTEN. Comf. 
English Family Hotel; quiet position, large park; 

Kursaal. Terms from 93, 

TF ERMATT (5,315 ft... THE HOTELS SEILER. 
Comfortable and homely Hotels with 1,00U beds, 

Patronised by British visitors, 














I EAL Shetland hand-knit woollen goods. Jumpers, 

scarves, berets, &c., &c. From stock or knitted to 
own measurements.—send for illustrated catalogue to 
Miss M. J. Smith, Midyell, Lerwick, 





X\OMFSHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
«toured Pottery ; Leautiful colouring ; big profite 
—Reinbow Pottery vo., Dept. “5,’” Lindheld, Sussex, 





YTONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
b «& Molmes, Ltd., Peuuiue Quarries, Macclesticid. 





W ASHING GLOVES, SPECIAL SOAP.—Once 
tried, always used. invaiuable to travellers and re- 

sidents abroad. four tablets, 1s., post free U.K.; 1s. 4d, 

overseas.— Elliston & Cavell, Ltd., Glovers, Uxford. 
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SILVERFIS 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


uphelstery, books, etc. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 








An Outline 
HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT WAR 
By G. V. CAREY & H. S. SCOTT 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. net 


“Will be a hardy perennial. In its own line it is 
in a class by itself. A miracle of comprehension 
and a triumph of compression.” The Observer. 








THE SMALL YEARS 
By FRANK KENDON 
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